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Contributors and Contributions 


For the first time in the history of the U.S. Government, a national con- 
ference on the education of Negroes was held at the instance and under the 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Education of the Department of the Interior. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Caliver, director of the Conference, the addresses 
of four Government officials, as well as a summary of some of the conference 
findings, are included in this issue. 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the wife of the Chief Executive of the United 
States, showed keen interest in the Conference and addressed the body at one 
of its sessions, 





The Honorable Harold L. Ickes is the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. Despite the fact that Secretary Ickes is the busiest man in the 
“New Deal’ government, he not only considered the problem of the education 
of Negroes of such moment as to warrant calling a conference but found time 
to address one of its sessions. 





The Honorable Oscar L. Chapman is the assistant secretary of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. Secretary Chapman has direct supervision of the 
educational activities of the Department, including the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion which was the immediate sponsor of the Conference. 





Dr. George F. Zook was, until July 1st, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and general chairman of the Conference. At the present time he is 
the Director of the American Council on Education. 





Mr. Frank E. MidKiff is the president of the Kamehameha School in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Mr. Mid Kiff summarizes his impressions of Negro education and 
race relations, received during a three weeks’ tour through 10 states and the 
District of Columbia. 





Mr. Kenneth B. M. Crooks is an assistant professor of biology in Hampton 
Institute. Mr. Crooks describes the results of a preliminary study of the 
academic background of students entering the college of Hampton, with a 
view of ascertaining the validity of standard tests as 4 basis for college ad- 
mission. 





Mr. Sidney J. Reedy is the principal of the Lincoln University High School 
at Jefferson City, Missouri. Mr. Reedy presents the results of a study of the 
educational value of Negro magazines. 





Mr. J. Seott McCormick, Director of Education in the Bureau of Education, 
Manila, P.I., has made a very interesting study of the Rosenwald Fund. Besides 
depicting the growth and activities of the Fund in general up to 1930, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick discloses the little-publicized facts that: (a) the Rosenwald Fund’s 
existence is due, in large part or wholly, to Mr. Rosenwald’s Association with 
Booker T. Washington; (b) the first Rosenwald schools and other early activi- 
ties were started from, and under the aegis of, Tuskegee Institute; and (c) 


Negroes contributed from their own pockets more money than the Rosenwald . 


Fund itself. 
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Editorial Comment 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND NEGRO EDUCATION 


One of the most distressing effects 
of the depression has been that schools 
in states and local areas less favorably 
situated financially have suffered pro- 
portionately worse than those more 
favorably circumstanced. The Na- 
tional Committee for Federal Emer- 
gency Aid for Education calls our 
attention to the fact that“... the less 
favorably situated states havesuffered 
a greater proportionate decrease of 
expenditure.’”? And Ex-Commissioner 
Zook very pointedly observes that 
“.,. the inequalities of the depression 
as they affect the schools are far 
greater than they were prior to the 
depression. . . . The gap between edu- 
cational opportunities of children in 
poorer states and thosein the wealthier 
states widens.”” What has happened to 
the gap between the educational op- 
portunities of Negro children as com- 
pared with those of white children in 
those states in which Negroes are 
forced by law to attend separate 
schools? 

We are all familiar with the his- 
torical fact that, in those states where 
separate schools are mandatory, an 
equitable proportion of school funds 


and school opportunities has never 
been provided for Negro pupils. More- 
over, not only has this practice cre- 
ated and maintained great disparities 
between the educational opportunities 
of white and Negro pupils in the same 
local areas, but, what is more signifi- 
cant, these disparities have actually 
increased. For example, in 1910, 
eleven Southern states spent on the 
average $9.45 on each white pupil en- 
rolled in school, and $2.90 on each 
Negro pupil or approximately 30 per 
cent as much as for each white pupil; 
while in 1930, twenty years later, 
these same states spent $44.31 on 
each white child, and $12.57 for each 
Negro child or only 28 per cent as 
much as for each white child. In many 
of the states of the lower South, how- 
ever, where the majority of the Ne- 
groes live, the disparity is much 
greater and has increased much more 
significantly: In 1900, South Carolina 
spent $4.06 on each white pupil en- 
rolled in school, as compared with 
$1.68 for each Negro pupil or about 
41 per cent as much as for each white 
child; whereas, in 1930, thirty years 
later, $59.09 was being spent on each 
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white pupil, and only $11.16.0n each 
Negro pupil or only 19 per cent as 
much as was spent on each white 
child—the disparity more than dou- 
bling in thirty years. It would appear 
that the more money these states 
have to expend for schools the less 
money proportionately is spent on 
Negro schools. 

It seemed to be a reasonable as- 
sumption, history to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that, since Negroschools 
were in such a relatively deplorable 
condition, and received such inequit- 
able treatment before the depression, 
at least they would get an equitable 
share of any federal aid made avail- 
able for the assistance of education 
during this emergency. The facts 
seem to indicate, however, that Ex- 
Commissioner Zook’s paraphrase of a 
famous parable, ‘‘. . . from every child 
that hath will be taken away little but 
from him that hath not will be taken 
away that which he hath,” has been 
applied with singular vengeance in the 
case of Negro schools. For, like Negro 
workers who are the last hired and the 
first fired, Negro schools have been 
the last opened and the first closed. 

While it has been difficult to get ac- 
curate statistics on the effect of all of 
the relief measures that are being ad- 
ministered in behalf of education, 
especially as they are being appor- 
tioned for the benefit of white and 
Negro pupils, nevertheless some fairly 
comprehensive and reliable statistics 
have been collected on certain phases 
of the program. Statistics on the re- 
opening and extension of schools are 
a case in point, and are fairly repre- 
sentative of the general program. 

It will be recalled that, of the 
$50,000,000 recommended for 1933- 
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34 to keep schools open that would 
have to close, only $16,924,765 was 
set aside for this purpose. However, 
seven Southern states “... each re- 
ceived $1,000,000 or more as follows: 
Alabama $2,226,909; Georgia, 
$1,675,000; Oklahoma, $1,377,695; 
Mississippi, $1,321,876 ;Florida, Louisi- 
ana, and Tennessee, $1,000,000 each.” 

A recent survey of the administra- 
tion of these funds made by Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes of the U.S. 
Office of Education, is summarized 
briefly in School Life for June, 1934. 
Dr. Caliver states in part: 


But although many Negro schools were 
kept open with Federal funds during the 
year [1933-34], and a large number of Ne- 
gro adults benefited through emergency 
educational projects, discrepancies and in- 
adequacies formerly existing in education 
for Negroes remained unmet. In fact, in- 
equalities in many instances have been in- 
creased. (Italics mine.) For example, in 449 
counties in 16 Southern states, where the 
Negro population represented 23 per cent 
of the total population, 62 per cent of the 
schools closed because of lack of funds were 
Negro schools, and of the total number of 
pupils involved, 43 per cent were Negro. 
And when emergency funds were provided 
to extend school terms, only 36 per cent of 
those extended were colored schools housing 
39 per cent of the total pupils involved.! 


A conference with Dr. Caliver dis- 
closed that his summary statement 
only partially reveals the real situa- 
tion. It was discovered that these 


1 Since this statement was written Dr. 
Caliver has heard from 36 more counties. 
Thus, in 485 counties 62 per cent of all the 
schools closed on account of lack of funds 
were Negro schools, and 46 per cent of all 
pupils out of school for this reason were 
Negro pupils. When terms were extended 
with federal funds only 49 per cent of all 
the schools re-opened were Negro schools, 
and only 38 per cent of the pupils restored 
were Negro pupils. 
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figures included both those schools 
that were actually opened as well as 
those that were expected to be re- 
opened. It is obvious also that most 
frequently the reports were made by 
those counties that made the best 
showing, and not made by those 
making the poorest showing. More- 
over, the average for the 16 states 
tends to obscure some of the more out- 
standing disparities obtaining in the 
states of the lower South where the 
greater proportion of Negroes live. 
For example, a survey of Louisiana, 
which is more typical of the lower 
South where the majority of Negroes 
reside, reveals the following situation: 
(1) Eighty per cent of all the schools 
closed or about to close in the state 
were Negro schools, and 64 per cent 
of all of the pupils in the state who 
were affected were Negro pupils, al- 
though Negro pupils represent only 
about 22 per cent of the total school 
enrollment; (2) upon the receipt or an- 
ticipated receipt of $1,000,000 from 
the federal government to relieve this 
situation, 70 per cent of the schools 
re-opened or extended or expected to 
be re-opened or extended were Negro 
schools, and 54 per cent of the pupils 
kept in school or expected to be kept 
in school were Negro pupils. (It is a 
valid assumption that fewer Negro 
pupils were put back in school than 
were reported as expected.) 

When it is recalled that this federal 
money was made available to employ 
teachers “in elementary and second- 
ary schools . .. [which] are obliged 
to close short of a normal length of 
school term,” with the provision that 
the pay of teachers was not to “‘. . . be 
higher than that stipulated for the 
same positions during the current 
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year,” one begins to realize the fur- 
ther enormous increase in the dis- 
parity between the educational op- 
portunities of white and Negro pupils 
created by the present administra- 
tion of federal funds in such states as 
Louisiana. The “normal length of 
school term” in Louisiana was 175 
days (8? months) for whites and only 
106 days (5} months) for Negroes 
(1929-30), and salaries were more dis- 
proportionate. Accordingly, it is evi- 
dent that even if the federal funds had 
been distributed equitably, a wide 
gap would have obtained between the 
provision of educational opportunities 
for white and Negro pupils. But when 
these funds are distributed as in- 
equitably as the facts indicate, a de- 
plorable situation becomes unspeak- 
able. 

The blame for this intolerable situ- 
ation must be laid at the door of the 
federal government and federal ad- 
ministration. It is a matter of histori- 
cal fact that every federal educational 
grant to the states beginning with the 
Morrill Act (except the second Morrill 
Act of 1890 where definite stipulations 
regarding the distribution of the funds 
were written into the Act) has been 
subject to similar discrimination as 
far as Negroes were concerned. Why 
the federal administration would sup- 
pose that federal relief funds would 
be administered any differently from 
other federal educational grants is 
beyond the ability to the writer to 
comprehend. 

The policies underlying the ad- 
ministration of federal funds in their 
relation to Negro education would not 
be of such singular and far-reaching 
significance if it were not for the fact 
that we are laying the foundation, or 
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have the opportunity of laying the 
foundation, for many years to come. 
For there appears to be little doubt in 
the minds of the informed that after 
the depression the federal govern- 
ment will have to contribute much 
larger sums to the individual states 
for educational purposes. It should be 
remembered that the plight in which 
our schools find themselves at the 
present time is the result of conditions 
existing prior to the depression. The 
depression merely hastened the climax. 
As Ex-Commissioner Zook very aptly 
pointed out, in his speech to the NEA 
Convention in Washington, D.C., 
July, 1934, “‘.. . during the last two 
decades two important developments 
affecting the support of all state and 
local functions, including education, 
have been taking place simultane- 
ously, namely, the breakdown of the 
property tax on the one hand, and the 
gradual assumption by the Federal 
Government of a number of sources of 
modern and effective taxes...’’, on 
the other. Moreover, Dr. Zook gave 
the following as his most mature and 
deliberate opinion, which is concurred 
in by many outstanding students of 
educational finance: ‘I am convinced 
that if the Federal Government con- 
tinues to levy these more modern 
forms of taxation, as it alone can do 
most effectively, it follows as clearly 
as can be that some proportion of the 
proceeds of these taxes should be re- 
turned to the states for the support of 
state and local governmental func- 
tions, including schools.” 

The situation becomes even more 
grave in view of the fact that it ap- 
pears to be the implicit policy of the 
federal government and even of its 
educational advisers to ignore the his- 


torical fact of inequitable distribu- 
tion, in their proposals for federal aid 
to education. Neither the Advisory 
Committee on Emergency Aid in Edu- 
cation in outlining its six-point pro- 
gram (five points of which have been 
accepted in principle by the federal 
administration), nor any of the 15 or 
16 bills introduced in the 73rd Con- 
gress which purport to aid education 
provides any effective safeguard 
against the inequitable distribution of 
the funds provided for. For example, 
the bill (H.R. 8219) introduced by 
Representative Deen of Georgia (but 
not enacted) not only embodies the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Emergency Aid in 
Education relative to the present 
crisis, but represents the type of legis- 
lation that will most likely be enacted 
after the present crisis is passed. The 
Deen bill reads as follows: 


A Biiu 


To provide for the cooperation by the 
Federal Government with the several 
States and Territories in meeting the 
crisis in public education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. That the Con- 
gress hereby declares that the present eco- 
nomic depression has created an emergency 
in the support of public schools in all States 
and Territories due to the shrinkage of local 
ability to support schools, and that such 
condition constitutes a crisis of such magni- 
tude as to endanger the effectiveness of the 
schools throughout the Nation, and that 
the cooperation of the Federal Government 
with the several States and Territories is 
essential in order to make available to the 
youth of the Nation those educational op- 
portunities which are necessary for the Na- 
tion’s welfare. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $300,- 
000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the purpose of providing to 
the several States and Territories funds to 
enable them to provide educational oppor- 
tunities within their several borders. 

SEC. 3. Funds provided in section 2 
shall be apportioned by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to the several 
States and Territories on the basis of $11 
for each pupil in average daily attendance 
in public schools of less than college grade, 
plus an amount to adjust for sparsity of 
population as hereinafter provided. 

SEC. 4. In addition to the amounts to be 
apportioned in accordance with section 3 
of this Act, additional amounts shall be 
apportioned for children living in sparsely 
settled areas. The number of children living 
in sparsely settled areas shall be determined 
by taking that percentage of the total aver- 
age daily attendance which the population 
five to twenty years of age living on farms 
is of the total population five to twenty 
years of age in that State or Territory, 
according to the most recent Federal census. 
The additional amounts to be apportioned 
for children living in sparsely settled areas 
shall vary from $1 to $15.25 in such manner 
that States and Territories having a rela- 
tively low density of farm population five 
to twenty years of age shall receive larger 
amounts than States and Territories having 
a relatively high density of farm population 
five to twenty years of age. For States and 
Territories having a density of farm popula- 
tion five to twenty years of age greater than 
forty-two for each one thousand acres of 
farm land, the additional amount to be 
apportioned for each child in average daily 
attendance living in sparsely settled areas 
shall be $1. For States and Territories in 
which such density falls below forty-two 
or above twelve, this additional amount 
shall be increased above $1 at the rate of $1 
for each five children by which the density 
of farm population five to twenty years of 
age as herein defined falls short of forty- 
two. For States and Territories in which 
such density falls at twelve, the additional 
amount to be apportioned for each child in 
average daily attendance living in sparsely 
settled areas shall be $7. For States and 
Territories in which such density falls be- 


low twelve, the $7 shall be increased by 75 
cents for each child by which such density 
falls short of twelve. 

SEC. 5. For the purpose of this Act the 
chief State school officer in each State and 
Territory shall submit to the United States 
Commissioner of Education the average 
daily attendance for the public schools of 
the State or Territory for the school year 
1932-1933. In the case of States or Terri- 
tories where schools have been closed or 
other emergency conditions have prevented 
normal school attendance, the average 
daily attendance for some school year pre- 
vious to 1932-1933 shall be used as the 
basis for determining the distribution to 
the State or Territory in accordance with 
the decision of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

SEC. 6. Before the United States Com- 
missioner of Education shall allocate the 
sum due a State or Territory, each chief 
Stateor Territorial school officer shall submit 
to the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation a plan for distributing to the local 
school districts the funds to be allocated to 
the State or Territory in accordance with 
this Act. Such plan shall provide for the 
following minimum educational standards, 
utilizing local and State funds and funds 
estimated as available from this Act: 

(1) The school term in each district in 
the State or Territory shall be not less than 
that maintained in the year 1929-1930: 
Provided, That this shall not require that 
any school term be made longer than the 
average school term in operation in the 
State or Territory in the school year 1929- 
1930, except that when the foregoing pro- 
visions will permit a school term of less than 
six months in any school in the State or 
Territory, provision shall be made for a 
term of at least six months. 

(2) The funds available for current ex- 
penditures per pupil and per teacher in each 
district for each month during which school 
is to be maintained shall be not less than the 
amount of funds available per pupil and 
per teacher per month during which school 
was maintained in the year 1929-1930: 
Provided, That this shall not be interpreted 
to require the provision of funds in excess 
of 75 per centum of the average current 
expenditure per pupil and per teacher in 
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the State or Territory in the year 1929- 
1930, except as additional funds are neces- 
sary to make adequate provision for a 
school term of not less than six months. 

(3) Provision shall be made for assisting 
local school districts throughout the State 
or Territory in carrying the burden of 
public-school! support, giving emphasis to 
the needs of the poorer and more sparsely 
settled areas. 

SEC. 7. Any funds appropriated in 
section 2 of this Act not required to carry 
out the provisions of sections 3 and 4 of 
this Act shall be alloted by the United 
States Commissioner of Education to carry 
out the central purposes of this Act in ac- 
cordance with the need of the various 
States and Territories. 

SEC. 8. For the purpose of this Act a 
public school shall be defined as a school 
which regularly receives all or the major 
part of its financial support from State or 
local public funds, or both. 

SEC. 9. The Governor of the State shall, 
in his discretion, either submit the pro- 
visions of this Act to the legislature for their 
acceptance or, so far as he is authorized to 
do so, shall accept the provisions of said 
Act and designate the chief educational 
officer of the State or Territory to act in 
cooperation with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in the administra- 
tion of this Act, and shall designate the 
State or Territorial treasurer the custodian 
for all moneys allotted to the State or 
Territory under such Act. The United 
States Commissioner of Education shall, 
until and unless there is adverse action 
taken by the legislature on the acceptance 
of this Act, recognize the officer so desig- 
nated by the Governor of the State or 
Territory for the purpose of this Act until 
the legislature of that State or Territory 
meets in regular session in due course and 
has been in session sixty days. 


Upon first reading, this bill appears 
to be an excellent piece of legislation. 
It provides for: (1) an objective basis 
of distribution to the states, (2) dif- 
ferential treatment, on objective bases, 
in terms of density of population, and 
(3) a minimum school term of six 


months. But unless Section 6, which 
provides that: “Before the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
shall allocate the sum due a State or 
Territory, each chief State or Terri- 
torial school officer shall submit to the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a plan for distributing to the local 
school districts the funds to be allo- 
cated to the State or Territory in ac- 
cordance with this Act....’, is re- 
vised or interpreted so as to empower 
the Commissioner to require that this 
plan include an equitable distribution 
of school opportunities to Negroes in 
those states maintaining a dual sys- 
tem of schools, there is nothing in the 
proposed legislation to prevent many 
of the abuses that have always oc- 
curred in the provision of Negro 
schools—except that none of them 
can be less than six months, and ex- 
cept that, “The school term in each 
district in the State or Territory shall 
not be less than that maintained in 
the year 1929-30. ...”’ I repeat that 
if such a safeguard as was inserted in 
the second Morrill Act of 1890 is not 
included in even such an otherwise ex- 
cellent piece of proposed legislation as 
this, Negro schools will suffer from the 
same tactics which have character- 
ized the administration of not only 
state grants to local communities, but 
of every federal educational grant 
(except the Morrill Act of 1890), in- 
cluding present federal emergency 
funds. 

The outstanding objection offered 
against writing into a Federal Act 
certain safeguards insuring equitable 
distribution of funds has been osten- 
sibly that it is the entering wedge of 
centralized federal control, thereby 
usurping the time-honored right of 
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the states and local communities to 
control and direct their own educa- 
tional activities. A singular example 
of the use of this argument is illus- 
trated by the speech of Representa- 
tive Douglassof Massachusetts, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education 
of the House, in opposing Representa- 
tive DePriest’s amendment to the 
bill (H.R. 7059) “to provide for the 
further development of vocational 
education in the several States and 
Territories.’’ Mr. DePriest offered the 
following amendment: ‘‘Provided fur- 
ther, That in States and Territories 
where there are separate schools be- 
tween white and colored pupils that 
the funds herein mentioned shall be 
divided according to population based 
on the last United States census.” 
Mr. Douglass in opposing this meas- 
ure, after assuring Mr. DePriest that 
he was not actuated by prejudice of 
any sort, made the following state- 
ment in part: 


... we cannot and should not by any action 
of this body begin to dictate the policies of 
education carried on in the schools nor in- 
terfere directly in the way that Federal 
funds are employed or distributed by the 
State, because when we take that position 
on the matter, as upon the labor matter, we 
drive the entering wedge of Federal control 
which we are not here advocating, but 
actually trying to avoid. As soon as we pass 
one measure of this kind we open the door 
to measures of all kinds in the way of 
Federal control. The sentiment in this 
country is against interference with the 
states in the matter of education [Ap- 
plause.]. . . The amendment asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to say to the 
States, “not only do we give you this money 
but we are telling you how you shall dis- 
tribute it.’’ 

As Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, I believe the States of the United 
States are all broad and liberal and that 
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they will properly, and in accordance with 
local tradition, local justice, and in good 
faith, administer these funds that we give 
50-50 in the interests of all the people of 
their states. I have no right to make any 
presumption to the contrary. 


One never knows how seriously the 
utterances of our national legislators 
should be taken. But taking Mr. 
Douglass’ statement at face value, I 
think Mr. DePriest’s rejoinder that, 
“T do not think the gentleman is ac- 
quainted with conditions in the 
South,’”’ described the invalidity of 
these assertions very mildly. It is a 
historical fact of many years standing 
that some of the states of these United 
States are not “all broad and liberal’’ 
when it comes to the treatment of the 
Negro citizens within their borders. 
And, what is more significant, ‘local 
tradition” most frequently has never 
risen beyond the view that it takes 
five Negroes to equal three white men; 
and “local justice,’ ambidextrous 
handmaiden of “local tradition,’ be- 
stows her favors upon the whites with 
her right hand and upon the Negroes 
with her left—and the left hand know- 
eth not what the right hand doeth. 
Thus Mr. Douglass should know that 
if proper safeguards are not taken, 
federal funds in the future, as in the 
present and the past, will be inequi- 
tably distributed ‘‘in accordance with 
local tradition, [and] local justice, .. .”’ 

I am just as averse. to highly cen- 
tralized control of education in this 
country as any one else; but in speak- 
ing of ‘‘control of education” we avoid 
confusion by proper definition of 
terms. I think it is agreed that what 
is meant and feared by those who op- 
pose centralized ‘“‘control of educa- 
tion’ is the dictation of what and how 
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we shall teach in our schools by some 
central authority in Washington. I am 
sure that no one, not even Mr. Doug- 
lass, would insist seriously that the 
inclusion of a provision assuring that 
whatever federal funds are distrib- 
uted to the states shall be used equi- 
iably between the races in support of 
teaching whatever the states wish to 
teach in any way they want to teach 
it, is, or could be construed as, “‘con- 
trol of education.”” It should be ob- 
served that in this provision its pro- 
ponents ask the least that can be 
asked. They neither ask that the 


federal government abolish separate 
schools although they are a national 
disgrace both in theory and in prac- 
tice, and should be abolished; nor do 
they even request that Negroes be 
given preferential treatment although 
the “chiseling’” practices to which 
their educational opportunities have 
been subjected for the past 70 years 
would warrant it. But they do insist 
in the name of common decency that 
the federal government assure that 
the Negro be given a ‘“‘square deal” 
instead of the “double deal’ which 
has been meted out to him in the past. 
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The National Conference on the 
Education of Negroes: 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. Chairman, Dr. Zook, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: It is a great pleasure 
for me to be with you this morning 
because I am following with interest 
all that you are doing in this confer- 
ence. I noticed in the papers this 
morning the figures given of the cost 
in certain states per capita for the 
education of a colored child and of a 
white child, and I could not help but 
think as I read that item how stupid 
we are in some ways, for of course in 
any democracy the one important 
thing is to see as far as possible that 
every child receives at least the best 
education that that child is able to as- 
similate. 

Now, that does not mean that edu- 
cation should not vary in different 
communities, because we all know 
that the needs of some communities 
are different from the needs of others, 
just as we know that some individuals 
(and this is not confined to any race) 
need a different type of education 
from others, and we should really 
bend our energies now, with our bet- 
ter knowledge of education, to giving 
to children the opportunity to de- 
velop their gifts, whatever they may 
be, to the best that is in them. We can- 
not all become geniuses, we cannot 
all reach the same level, but we can at 
least have the opportunity to do the 
best we can with what the Lord has 
given us. 


1 Address delivered at the National 
Conference on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes, Friday Morning, 
May 11, 1934. 


I feel that while we have been for- 
tunate in this country in having 
many fine men and women interested 
in the education of the Negro race, we 
have also been slow, many of us who 
are of the white race, in realizing how 
important not only to your race it is, 
but how important to our race that 
you should have the best educational 
advantages. The menace today to a 
democracy is unthinking action, ac- 
tion which comes from people who are 
illiterate, who are unable to under- 
stand what is happening in the world 
at large, what is happening in their 
own country, and who therefore act 
without really having any knowledge 
of the meaning of their actions, and 
that is the thing that we, whatever 
our race is, should be guarding against 
today. 

There are many people in this 
country, many white people, who 
have not had the opportunity for edu- 
cation that they should have, and 
there are also many Negro people who 
have not had the opportunity that 
they should have. Both these condi- 
tions should be remedied and the same 
opportunities should be accorded to 
every child regardless of race or creed. 

Of course I feel this should be done 
because of our intelligent interest in 
children, but if we have to put it ona 
self-interest basis, then it should be 
done for the preservation of the best 
that is in the ideals of this country, 
because you can have no part of your 
population beaten down and expect 
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the rest of the country not to feel the 
effects from the big groups that are 
underprivileged. That is so of our 
groups of white people and it is so of 
our underprivileged groups of Negro 
people. It lowers the standard of liv- 
ing. Wherever the standard of educa- 
tion is low, the standard of living is 
low, and it is for our own preservation 
in order that our whole country may 
live up to the ideals and to the inten- 
tions which brought our forefathers to 
this country, that we are interested 
today in seeing that education is really 
universal throughout the country. 
Now I know what the facts are to- 
day, and I know that you know them. 
I know that in many communities 
people have been so badly off that 
they have not been able to keep up 
schools and pay teachers and do the 
things that should be done for the 
children of this generation. I think 
the Federal Government is trying to 
help in every way that it can in the 
crisis; but I think we have to go fur- 
ther back than the present crisis and 
realize, that even before we had the 
depression, there were people in this 
country who did not understand that 
not giving equal opportunity to all 
children for education was really a 
menace. It was felt that possibly it 
was better not to educate people to 
want more than they were at that 
time getting, and the thought which 
goes a little beyond this was dor- 
mant in a great many places. This 
thought which had not yet been ac- 
cepted will make us realize that to 
deny to any part of a population 
the opportunities for more enjoy- 
ment in life, for higher aspirations is 
a menace to the nation as a whole. 
There has been too much concentrat- 
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ing wealth, and even if it means that 
some of us have got to learn to be a 
little more unselfish about sharing 
what we have than we have been in 
the past, we must realize that it will 
profit us all in the long run. We have 
got to think it through and realize 
that in the end all of us, the country 
over, will gain if we have a uniformly 
educated people; that is to say, if 
everywhere every child has the op- 
portunity to gain as much knowledge 
as his ability will allow him to gain. 
We know that there are in every race 
certain gifts, and therefore the people 
of the different races will naturally 
want to develop those gifts. If they 
are denied the opportunity to do so 
they will always feel a frustration in 
their lives and a certain resentment 
against the people who have denied 
them this opportunity for self-ex- 
pression. 

I believe that the Negro race has 
tremendous gifts to bring to this coun- 
try in the way of artistic develop- 
ment. I think things come by nature 
to many of them that we have to ac- 
quire, such as an appreciation of art 
and of music and of rhythm, which we 
really have to gain very often through 
education. I think that those things 
should be utilized for the good of the 
whole nation, that you should be al- 
lowed and helped to make your great- 
est contribution along the lines that 
you want and that give you joy. And 
therefore I am very happy to see this 
conference, and I have the hope that 
out of it will come a realization not 
only to you who are here but to all the 
people throughout the country who 
may be listening in today and who 
may later come in contact with those 
of you who are here, that we as a de- 
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mocracy in these times must be able 
to grasp our problems, must have suf- 
ficient general education to know not 
only what our difficulties are, but 
what the Government is trying to do 
to help us meet those difficulties. 
Without that ability in our people and 
without the willingness to sacrifice on 
the part of the people as a whole, in 
order that the younger generation 
may develop this ability, I think we 
have harder times ahead of us than 


we have had in the past. I think the 
day of selfishness is over; the day of 
really working together has come, and 
we must learn to work together, all of 
us, regardless of race or creed or color; 
we must wipe out, wherever we find it, 
any feeling that grows up, of intoler- 
ance, of belief that any one group can 
go ahead alone. We go ahead together 
or we go down together, and so may 
you profit now and for the future by 
all that you do in this conference. 








Why a National Conference on the 
Education of Negroes: 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


It would seem that we have come to 
an age of government by conference. 
Formerly when a question arose which 
perplexed an officer of government, he 
would look wise and say “‘I’ll take 
that under advisement.’”’ Now he 
smiles sympathetically and says, “T’ll 
call a conference about this.” 

There is a valid reason for this. In 
these times, the answers to perplexing 
questions are not to be found in past 
administrative decisions, records of 
which may be searched while the mat- 
ter is under advisement. Decisions to- 
day concern many things about which 
we cannot look to the past for wis- 
dom. Only in the well-stored minds of 
those who are constantly grappling 
with particular problems resides the 
wisdom required to help us decide 
which road we should take into an un- 
certain future. 

Particularly is this true with re- 
spect to problems of education. It is 
clear that the chief contribution in.the 
field of education today is to be made 
by those who, while diligent students 
of the past, follow a clear vision of the 
future. To make good on this vision, 
to make sure that what is believed to 
be a vision is not something mere- 
ly visionary, constant council of the 
best-equipped minds is required. This 
is the best assurance of protection 
against serious mistakes. 


1 Address delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Fundamental Problems in the 
Education of Negroes, Washington, D.C., 
May 9, 1934, 8:00 P.M. 
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Of all the questions in the field of 
education, none lends itself so well to 
the conference method as the one 
which has brought this group to- 
gether. America boasts that it is the 
melting pot for all peoples. Here a 
new race is in the making. The 
strengths of all races here combine to 
make the strength of the American. 
Among all these races, however, one 
fact is peculiar to the Negroes in 
whose interest you have come to- 
gether. They came to this country not 
of their own choice. The change of 
their status to free men only seventy 
years ago was the result of a conflict 
not of their making. That conflict left 
a national wound which was long in 
healing. During that healing process 
this race of innocent bystanders was in 
a very difficult position. The industrial 
and agricultural life which had grown 
up around their involuntary servitude 
had to make radical adjustments into 
which they as free men could fit. This 
difficult process has not yet been com- 
pleted. But, thanks to the statesman- 
ship and tolerance exhibited on every 
hand, that adjustment is being made 
so that we can now devote our chief 
thought to the larger social, economic, 
and cultural opportunities in which 
Negroes are entitled to share as 
citizens of this democracy. 

The high native ability of the Ne- 
groes as a race has been abundantly 
shown by their contributions to all 
phases of American culture. Their sav- 
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ing sense of humor and their optimism 
have brought them smiling through 
hardships which would have meant 
disaster to lesser people. Their lives 
have felt the mellowing influence of 
willing self-sacrifice. These qualities 
are basic. They will assure rich re- 
turns whenever opportunities for ad- 
vancement are made possible to this 
rapidly rising people. 

No longer is the issue essentially one 
of justice to the Negro, although we 
must realize that much injustice is 
still to be overcome before we can 
really call America a land of equality 
of opportunity. The issue now is, how- 
ever, much more than this. 

Times have changed for all of us. 
Conditions which we and our fathers 
learned how to face in the past no 
longer exist. If we are to enjoy the 
rights and privileges of citizenship in 
the changed world that lies ahead of 
us we must share its obligations and 
responsibilities as well. This principle 
applies to all of us, both Caucasian 
and Negro. Whoever is to survive in 
this struggle will have to meet the 
stern competition of the modern eco- 
nomic and industrial world with an in- 
creased intelligence and skill. 

But, in order to do this, the Negro 
must have more and better education 
than he has received in the past, and 
a larger proportion of the race must 
receive the fundamentals of a public 
school education. Studies made by 
our Specialist in Negro Education in 
the Office of Education reveal serious 
deficiencies and inequalities in the 
Negroes’ educational facilities. For 
example, it is estimated that in nor- 
mal times a million, or nearly a third 
of the Negro children are out of 
school. This condition is partially due 
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to the inadequacy and inaccessibility 
of school facilities. These studies show 
also that 160,000 or one-sixth of all 
Negro pupils of high school age in the 
States maintaining separate schools 
for white and colored children have no 
high schools at all in the 230 counties 
in which they live. Furthermore, it is 
revealed that in most of the schools 
that are provided for colored children, 
of both elementary and high school 
grade, the buildings and facilities are 
inadequate, the courses of study are 
ill-adapted to the needs of the children 
or of our times, and the teachers are 
poorly prepared, over-loaded and 
underpaid. 

Why should we think of a Negro 
problem? Although history records 
times and places of a church problem, 
there is no such problem in America. 
History discloses many instances when 
the peoples of European nations 
snarled at each other across national 
boundaries, but these people live hap- 
pily side by side in America. Surely 
that tolerance which has always been 
characteristic of America will enfold 
all races in its generous arms. We 
can cease to think of any race as a 
problem and instead, begin to take 
delight in its achievements. With true 
generosity of spirit we can come to 
wish for the success and happiness of 
every race. Realizing that we will all 
be the richer because of the diversity 
of contributions made by all races, we 
should keep open every road along 
which any race can advance. Cannot 
all races become positive in their co- 
operation and sympathetic in their 
understanding rather than merely 
grudgingly responsive to the demands 
of the situations in which they live? 
Cannot all races seek to determine 
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what part each can best play in the 
social drama and each in generous 
spirit support the other on the stage 
of American life? For the better each 
one plays his own part, the richer the 
reward, not only to himself, but to 
every other one as well. 

If we are to hope that this spirit of 
positive cooperation will grow and 
that the Negro problem will be recog- 
nized to be individual and not racial, 
the chief instrumentality ready to our 
hands is education. This does not 
mean education of the Negro alone— 
it means education of all the people. 
Adequate educational facilities for 
any group should not be advocated 
primarily on the grounds of justice for 
that group, but rather for the reason 
that only as education is adequate can 
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the group make its proper contribu- 
tion to American life. Conferences of 
representatives of the several groups 
will not be held in the spirit of com- 
promise, but in the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness; not in the spirit of hitting 
upon the least that must be done to 
maintain harmony and good will, but 
of discovering instead the most that 
can be done to establish each group 
in its most effective place in the 
American scene. 

This conference will make progress, 
I hope, in building broad foundations 
for the point of view that I have re- 
ferred to. I welcome you here in a 
spirit of friendly hospitality and as- 
sure you of our desire to make avail- 
able to you whatever facilities we may 
have in the Department of the Interior. 
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A National Conference on the 
Education of Negroes: 
OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 


This conference marks another step 
forward at a period when educators 
everywhere are sorely beset by the 
many difficulties which have neces- 
sarily arisen as an aftermath of the 
economic chaos out of which we are 
just emerging. 

It is during times such as these that 
we are so greatly impressed with the 
necessity for exchange of ideas, to the 
end that each of us may be familiar 
with modern educational trends. The 
problems of present-day education 
are neither racial nor sectional, but I 
know that most of you feel very 
keenly that the strides which were 
being made in Negro education have 
been retarded by present economic 
conditions and accordingly you some- 
times become very discouraged. You 
should not be disheartened. You 
should rather welcome this new chal- 
lenge because it provides an oppor- 
tunity for all of you to demonstrate 
your ability to carry forward your 
educational banner in the face of ad- 
verse conditions. 

The progress which has been made 
in the education of the American 
Negro reflects great credit upon you 
and those who preceded you. There 
is no field we may examine that does 
not present outstanding examples of 
Negro accomplishment, and posterity 
will consider with amazement the 
results which have been shown be- 
cause of your efforts. It would be diffi- 
cult in the extreme to catalogue the 
numbers of Negroes who have left 

1 Address delivered at the Fifth General 
Session, National Conference on Funda- 


mental Problems in the Education of Ne- 
groes, Saturday, May 12, at 10:00 a.m. 





this world infinitely richer because 
they lived, or those who are perform- 
ing a similar service today. 

The Negro race has a precious heri- 
tage to maintain. To me one of the 
most reassuring signs of the approach 
of a new day for the Negro is the 
marked tendency at the present time 
on the part of Negroes everywhere to 
recognize the greatness of their heri- 
tage and then to take the initiative 
themselves in a movement for con- 
tinued self-development. There are 
indications of this activity on every 
hand, not the least in such a conference 
as the one we close this afternoon on 
fundamental problems in the educa- 
tion of Negroes. A conference such as 
this could not possibly have been 
planned and carried out unless Negro 
men and women of vision and purpose 
had initiated the idea and stayed with 
the idea every step of the way. To me 
personally, as well as in my official 
capacity in the Department of the 
Interior, the conference has meant a 
great deal. It has been informational 
and inspirational and has, I believe, 
helped me to a better comprehension 
of the educational problems confront- 
ing the Negro race in America, prob- 
lems that are mutually vital to us as 
colored and white races, problems 
that we shall want to join our hands 
and hearts in solving and to which we 
shall have to dedicate our best efforts. 
I congratulate you all on a convention 
fortunately planned and fortunately 
executed. 

Sanguine though I am in regard to 
the destiny of the American Negro, 
I would not allow my hopefulness to 
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blind me to the scope and the serious- 
ness of the problems confronting your 
race, nor would I permit it to make me 
unwilling to think straight as to how 
the Government can best aid you in 
working out the solution to your prob- 
lems. After all, it appears to me that 
education, in the broadest and best 
sense of the word, touches these prob- 
lems on just about every side. Recog- 
nizing that effective teaching and good 
plant facilities are fundamental in the 
educational program of both races 
alike, enlightened and sympathetic 
educators will more and more favor 
improved educational opportunities 
for Negroes everywhere. 

I am especially interested at this 
time in what can be done in the way 
of encouraging adult education in 
our Negro population. I have the feel- 
ing that self-activity on the part of 
Negroes, which is after all the funda- 
mental step in any individual’s or 
any race’s development and growth, 
can be pushed forward immeasurably 
by a program of adult education. 
Particularly is this true in the present 
period of economic and social read- 
justment. The mothers and fathers, 
the sisters and brothers of the chil- 
dren in elementary and secondary 
schools, many of whom have been 
tossed about by the economic hurri- 
cane through which we have passed 
until they are now derelict, must be 
saved to society by the schools of the 
new order. Many of them have be- 
come flotsam and jetsam cast upon 
the shores by the caprice of the storm. 
With means of livelihood gone, they 
are not even sustained by a funda- 
mental philosophy of life that fits 
the modern scene. As a result, some 
of them have resigned hope, others 
have become vicious in their feeling 
toward a system that has permitted 


this catastrophe to happen to them. 

The largest part of the task of re- 
habilitation, of retrieving and redeem- 
ing this battered human wreckage 
and restoring it to happiness and use- 
fulness, properly belongsto theschools. 
Their curricula must be shaped to fill 
the needs of as many as possible of the 
members of this large class of un- 
fortunates. In some cases, these per- 
sons must be helped to reintegrate 
themselves, to find themselves in new 
interests; in others to learn new-type 
vocations; and in still others to under- 
stand the implications of the social 
and economic metamorphosis that is 
now taking place. 

In these challenging days the most 
stirring challenge of all is, I believe, 
offered to those of you who consider 
education to be the greatest adven- 
ture. It will be your task, in the light 
of a new age, to map out a program of 
education that will fit the particular 
needs of the Negro in the new order. 
I should like to see you educators go 
about this matter scientifically, bring- 
ing to your task clear-cut thinking, 
based on sound and extensive re- 
search, and forthright expression in 
plans that are at once visionary and 
practical. I hope that you will dare to 
be imaginative and will have the good 
sense to pursue lines in the develop- 
ment of your program that knowledge 
both of your people, their distinctive 
racial characteristics and background, 
and of their needs will indicate to you 
better than to anyone else. In this 
way only can you live up to the 
heritage that is yours and fulfill the 
promise of your race. The Nation 
looks to you men and women in the 
teaching profession to lead your 
people in their thinking and in their 
acting to realize the destiny that the 
Father of us all intended for them. 
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The National Conference on 
Negro Education 


GEORGE 


The most significant charge in the 
law creating the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion is that it should promote educa- 
tion in all possible ways. This it 
attempts to do by bringing together 
the most comprehensive information 
possible including statistical data. 
From time to time it engages in special 
studies of local or state educational 
situations, partly as a matter of direct 
assistance and partly for the broader 
significance which such studies may be 
to others in the profession. Finally, 
it arranges conferences large and small 
for the purpose of reviewing the past 
progress and possible future develop- 
ment of various phases of education. 
The Office of Education is therefore 
without authority in education except 
for that authority which springs out 
of comprehensive information and 
excellency of service. This, I may say, 
is the most pleasing type of authority 
in the field of education for anyone to 
exercise. Hence this conference on 
Negro Education is a typical perform- 
ance for the Office of Education, ex- 
cept that it seems to me that this one 
is of much more than usual signifi- 
cance. 

The work of the conference is to be 
carried on through a series of com- 
mittees as follows: (1) Home Life, 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., Chairman; (2) Vo- 
cations, T. Arnold Hill, New York 
City, Chairman; (3) Citizenship, V. E. 
Daniel, Marshall, Tex., Chairman; 
(4) Recreation and leisure time, E. T. 
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Atwell, New York City, Chairman; 
(5) Health, F. O. Nichols, New York 
City, Chairman; (6) Ethics and mor- 
als, Willis J. King, Atlanta, Ga., 
Chairman; (7) Elementary Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Helen A. Whiting, Atlanta, 
Ga., Chairman; (8) Secondary Educa- 
tion, H. L. Trigg, Raleigh, N.C., 
Chairman; (9) Collegiate Education, 
David A. Lane, Institute, West Va., 
Chairman; (10) Rural Education, 
Mabel Carney, New York City, 
Chairman; (11) Adult Education, 
John Hope, Atlanta, Ga., Chairman; 
(12) Public Education, Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man; (13) Private Education, Arthur 
D. Wright, Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man; (14) Financial Support of Edu- 
cation, Fred McCuistion, Nashville, 
Tenn., Chairman. 

At the close of the Civil War the 
Negro population numbered approxi- 
mately 5,000,000. A scant two genera- 
tions have gone by. There are yet 
among us both white and colored who 
can recall distinctly the tragic days 
of slavery with all its misery and 
hopelessness. Hence, the social and 
economic development of the colored 
race in this country has largely been 
a matter of recent decades within in- 
deed the memory of many men and 
women now living. 

Today the Negro population num- 
bers 12,000,000. Many thousands own 
their own homes. They grow the agri- 
cultural products of the South. They 
have migrated to the centers of popu- 
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lation in the North, where they have 
entered prominently into the eco- 
nomic life of the community. They are 
indeed a very significant factor in the 
total social and cultural life of our 
nation. This remarkable record of the 
Negro race in America within the 
brief span of two generations may well 
be a source of great pride to all those 
who are interested in the welfare of 
the colored population. It is indeed 
doubtful whether any group of people 
similarily situated have done more 
within so short a space of time to lift 
themselves to a higher plane of liv- 
ing. 

I am sure, however, that I voice the 
aspirations of this large portion of fel- 
low citizens when I declare that the 
record of the past to be a stronger 
incentive for the future. I am con- 
fident that it is your solemn purpose 
to press on in the eternal battle of 
self-improvement untilrepresentatives 
of your race may be called on for the 
most important responsibilities in 
all walks of life, and especially until 
the largest possible proportion of the 
colored population may have an op- 
portunity for that abundant life to- 
wards which we all aspire. 

Those who are interested in the 
great problems of national develop- 
ment often seem to believe that the 
way to accomplish their purposes is 
by a sort of sudden magic lifting of 
themselves by their bootstraps into 
some new status of civilization where 
plenty exists. Those who hold to this 
view are impatient at the incidental 
expenses of education. Their private 
lists of school frills are larger than the 
ones they make public. To them edu- 
cational administrators and teachers 
are ineffective beneficiaries of the 





public training who are more to be 
tolerated than encouraged. 

To all such the present era of un- 
certainty and social change has a 
ringing answer. Everywhere through- 
out the world as men and women 
throw off old chains and aspire to a 
better civilization they realize that 
education provides the only certain 
key which will open the door of op- 
portunity, either along economic or 
cultural lines. Hence they turn hope- 
fully to the schools for that prepara- 
tion which will enter them into a king- 
dom which, without such a prepara- 
tion, they know will be closed to them 
forever. 

Here in America where education 
has been believed in as in few nations 
in the world we have an eloquent ex- 
ample of the same principle. The 
colored people, to whom educational 
opportunities for a variety of reasons 
have come in limited degree, realize 
thoroughly that education is not a 
luxury to be paid for after necessities 
have been taken care of but an in- 
vestment which determines the level 
of personal and group development 
over the long future. So far as I know, 
this is a generally accepted principle 
among colored people. It does high 
credit. to your conception of the sig- 
nificance and true function of edu- 
cation in American life. 

We are, however, gaining some new 


conceptions of the function of educa- — 


tion. Not many years ago education 
was synonymous with the elementary 
school. In recent years, however, there 
has been a tremendous increase of 
nearly 60 per cent of the age group 
from which students are drawn. In 
15 of the Southern and border states 
a few years ago the comparative 
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figures for whites and colored were 35 
and 10 per cent, respectively. The 
proportion of those enrolled in col- 
leges and universities has also in- 
creased rapidly, though naturally it 
has not kept pace with enrollment in 
the high schools, either for whites or 
colored. 

It seems clear, however, that there 
has been a steady pushing up of the 
educative process among young people. 
Now we are beginning to talk quite 
freely of education for adults. This is 
entirely proper, for after all it should 
be remembered, as I have endeavored 
to say upon other occasions, that the 
average child is in school for only 
about one-fourth of each day for 
about one-half of the dayg of the year 
for about 10 years of an average 
lifetime which, through precautions 
against disease and accident, has in- 
creased from 10 to 15 years in recent 
decades. Under these circumstances it 
scarcely seems possible, no matter 
how effective has been the educational 
process in childhood, for it to serve 
indefinitely an individual who as a 
matter of fact is living in a civilization 
which is changing so rapidly that 
much of his education is out of date 
before .it can be applied for any long 
period of time to the problems of life. 

As a matter of practical necessity, 
therefore, it seems imperative that 
fond fathers and mothers should spend 
some portionof their increasing leisure 
in following out in their own lives the 
admonition they so freely and fre- 
quently offer as good advice to their 
youthful offspring. There is no more, 
if as much, excuse for an adult to 
waste time and opportunity than 
there is for a school boy to do so. 

In this connection there is one situ- 


ation in particular to which I wish 
to invite your attention. We speak of 
ourselves as a democracy by which 
we mean that through the ballot box, 
the public platform, the press and 
many other ways we express that in- 
definite but nevertheless powerful 
thing that we call public opinion. It 
seems more evident now than it used 
to, as we witness the increasing tempo 
of economic life, that no matter how 
effective our system of education may 
be for the children of today it cannot 
anticipate and, therefore, prepare for 
the solution of the social problems of 
the next generation. 

The same situation faces us in the 
vocational world. The discoveries of 
science are so rapid today that the 
processes of production are undergo- 
ing continual alteration. Today’s vo- 
cations either disappear or are greatly 
modified. 

In either case the individual who 
fails to realize this situation is likely 
to find himself stranded along the 
highway of life wondering what cruel 
fate has removed from him his source 
of livelihood, and wondering too why 
he fails to understand the course of 
social events around him. 

Up to the present time we cannot 
depend upon industry or commerce to 
retrain men and women for new types 
of production as they appear. Neither 
can we depend on the newspapers 
and the magazines to keep up fully 
abreast of what is going on in the 
social world. The only answer to this 
situation, therefore, is the continued 
education of adults as well as the 
education of children. Henceforth, 
therefore, we should strive for an 
educational system which will provide 
facilities for the futher education of 
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fathers and mothers as well as for 
their children. Here then is a test of 
our zeal for education. If there are 
adult illiterates in your community, 
let us not rest until they are able to 
obtain a chronicle of life through the 
written word as well as the spoken 
word. Those who have the elementary 
tools of education need the inspiration 
of teachers in formal classes or dis- 
cussion groups as to the interpretation 
of life in the community, state and 
nation. Those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to progress through the 
equivalent of elementary and second- 
ary school should be able to obtain 
that continued access to the wells of 
knowledge and inspiration which will 
help them to go on to places of leader- 
ship and responsibility. 

Such an emphasis on adult educa- 
tion is especially important for any 
group of people which begins its up- 
ward climb at such a disadvantage as 
was true of the colored people two 
generations ago. I commend, there- 
fore, to you the adult education move- 
ment not only for those who were un- 
fortunate enough to be denied educa- 
tional advantages in their youth but 
for all others in order that no matter 
how much progress an individual may 
have made in childhood and youth 
he may have opportunity to elevate 
himself to new levels of culture and 
responsibility. 

In this connection may I pause 
parenthetically to remind you of the 
very significant movement in adult 
education which has spread through- 
out the colored population of the Vir- 
gin Islands. A large per cent of the 
adult population of the Islands have 
been enrolled in adult classes. What 
has been done in these small poverty- 
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stricken islands of the Atlantic can be 
greatly exceeded here in this country 
by the colored population. 

It may be remembered also that in 
the educational revival now proceed- 
ing in the rural areas of our neighbor- 
ing country of Mexico a great deal of 
attention is being given to the educa- 
tion of adults as well as to that of the 
children. One cannot escape the feel- 
ing among other things that under 
these circumstances education is less 
likely to be institutionalized and more 
likely to be adapted to the actual 
needs of all the people of a community. 

Finally another example from a- 
broad, namely, the Danish high school 
in the rural areas. This is an industrial 
school for men and women eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age. The men 
attend for five months in the winter, 
the women for three months in the 
summer. The students in these schools 
have all been out of regular schools 
for four or five years and have had a 
considerable amount of practical ex- 
perience on the farms. They have 
determined upon farming as a life 
work and they devote themselves to 
this short but intensive period of 
further education. 

I cite these examples of adult edu- 
cation with but one object in mind, 
namely, to emphasize the fact that 
people in other parts of the world, 
some well advanced in education, 
others far behind America, are recog- 
nizing the value of the continued 
education of adults and are today 
carrying out extensive programs along 
that line. We may all well give heed 
to the many significant examples of 
adult education abroad, but especial- 
ly it seems to me that these examples 
should reassure the colored popula- 
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tion of this country that much of what 
has been missed in childhood can still 
be obtained in youth or adulthood, so 
that young and old can join in one 
great crusade for personal and group 
improvement through the processes of 
education. 

I wish next for you to think with 
me about education in a more com- 
prehensive sense than has usually 
been our custom. The schoolhouse un- 
painted on the outside, and crude 
benches on the inside, is often not a 
thing of beauty or inspiration. No 
one thinks of it as a center of recrea- 
tion except perhaps for a few special 
occasions each year. It has no books to 
lend to curious readers. As a health 
center it is a total loss. Seldom does it 
serve as a place for group discussions 
or for musical entertainment. Yet all 
these things and more the schools of 
the future will be. In other words, 
school plants will be large enough 
so that they can be not only modern 
and economical in the education of 
children but also so that they will be 
centers of interest to young and old 
alike. 

I believe that schools which are in 
effect community centers will go far 
toward solving the problems of social 
life among the colored people. It will 


replace the drab life of the rural com- 
munity and give an opportunity for 
a cultural expression which I believe 
to be especially suited to the interests 
of the colored people. In this way the 
school becomes for the colored people 
the center of recreation, the inspira- 
tion of continued effort and the hope 
for emancipation from every limita- 
tion now impeding his struggle up- 
ward and onward. 

This conference has been called for 
the purpose of taking stock in a 
comprehensive way of the develop- 
ments in Negro education and of pro- 
moting a deeper understanding among 
all members of the race of the implica- 
tions and significance of education in 
all aspects of life. You who participate 
in the work of this conference will 
enjoy, I am sure, a rare privilege. It 
is, however, a privilege which is at- 
tended with corresponding responsi- 
bility, namely, the responsibility of 
carrying back to your several states 
and communities the inspiration and 
the plans made here for better and 
greater things in the education of the 
colored people. You will not fail, I 
am sure, in undertaking to deliver 
so important a message of hope and 
life to those whom you serve in 
your several home communities. 








The Anthropology 118 Seminar 
(Influence of Western Custure on 
Non-Western Peoples) of Yale Uni- 
versity, under the able and inspiring 
leadership of Professor Charles T. 
Loram, toured for three weeks through 
10 states and the District of Columbia 
to secure first-hand impressions of 
Negro education and race relations in 
the South. 

The trip, though very strenuous and 
including over 3,000 miles, was most 
valuable, being both instructive and 
pleasant. Detailed arrangements for 
the trip having been made in advance 
by Dr. Loram and with the financial 
and managing cooperation of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the visiting 
party was received everywhere with 
full hospitality and cooperation. Not 
only was the group encouraged to in- 
spect the work and conditions of 
schools and places, but frank confer- 
ences were arranged for at each place 
visited. 

SocraL AND Economic CONDITIONS 
IN THE SOUTH 

No understanding of the Negro 
and race relations in the South is 
possible without an appreciation of 
the general social and economic con- 
ditions of that area. 

There are three classes of people in 
the South: The dominant white group 
of land owners (planters, and busi- 





1 Reflections after a three weeks’ tour 
through Washington, D.C., Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania (Eastern), 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


Negro Education and Race Relations in 
Southern United States: 
FRANK E. 
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ness men), the Negroes, and the most 
numerous group of “poor whites.” 
The dominant whites first brought the 
Negroes in as their slaves to grow cot- 
ton and perform menial service. In 
course of time a great deal of racial 
intermixture occurred, resulting in the 
present part-white, part-Negro popu- 
lation. The Negroes acquired Western 
ways and even became the skilled 
artisans of the South. In one state 
(Mississippi) the Negro and part- 
Negro (though all persons with any 
Negro blood are classed as Negroes) 
population exceeds that of the whites; 
in three other states (South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama) the Negro 
population is more than half that of 
the whites. The “poor whites’’ filtered 
into the South in considerable im- 
migrant waves, first from the British 
Isles and Northern Europe, and 
latterly from Central Europe. They 
were not content with class conditions 
on the Eastern coast of America, so 
they pioneered westward and South, 
some settling in the mountains and 
remaining poor, some of the earlier 
pioneers settling in fertile non-planted 
areas of the “‘border states” and be- 
coming fairly well circumstanced, and 
others faring not too well in Southern 
cities. The central Europeans have 
largely been the mine labor of the 
mountain region and the competitive 
unskilled labor of Southern cities, 
though many of them also operate 
small truck and subsistence farms near 
cities. 
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The basis of the wealth of the South 
is agricultural—chiefly cotton and 
tobacco. Corn and swine furnish food 
to the bulk of the poorer peoples. 
Diversified farming is not extensive 
up to the present. Coal and iron ores, 
and lumber and pine products furnish 
considerable wealth in some moun- 
tainous sections, and there are several 
very important manufacturing and 
shipping cities in the hill and coast 
regions, respectively. 

Cotton and tobacco require large 
numbers of unskilled farm hands; the 
Negroes almost entirely fill this class. 
These Negroes are of two classes— 
day laborers and tenant farmers. Both 
classes are proverbially and miserably 
poor, and perennially in debt to their 
employers. There is a general under- 
standing that the Southern Negro 
should have lower wages and smaller 
shares of crops produced than North- 
ern agricultural laborers and tenant 
farmers receive. The Negro’s living 
standards are expected to be very low, 
and his wants are stifled in many 
practicable ways. 

The influential Southerner still 
looks upon the Negro as a slave type, 
and though he likes the Negro and 
understands his own dependence upon 
Negro labor, he has no patience with 
any thought other than that the 
Negro shall ‘‘keep in his place” and 
maintain his servile station. To the 
typical Southerner any other status 
would seem bizarre, impracticable, 
and dangerous. Of recent years, this 
Southerner seems to have developed 
serious fears concerning the aspira- 
tions and advancing status of the 
Negro. 

The “poor white’? competes with 
the Negro economically. He maintains 


the traditional Southern race-superior 
attitude, often venomously and in- 
sufferably. His ego seems to require 
some group to be superior over, and 
he vents his anti-class white feelings 
upon the Negro in turn. He even re- 
sorts to lynching and mob violence, 
frequently using the race slogan and 
rape excuse to cloak fundamental 
economic reasons for such violence. 
In this group race intolerance reaches 
its peak. 

The economic and social conditions 
of the Negro are closely interdepend- 
ent. So also are these conditions of the 
Negro intermeshed with the general 
economic and social conditions of the 
South. Cotton and tobacco are over- 
produced as the present market 
stands, and yield scant wealth com- 
pared with the needs of this great sec- 
tion of the country. Clean farming has 
reduced the productivity of Southern 
lands and necessitates double or 
treble labor to maintain earlier pro- 
ductions per acre. Whole sections of 
the South are literally, though slowly, 
leaching to death. Thousands of 
Negroes and whites are migrating to 
the North. The decreasing wealth of 
the South, the higher wages of the 
industrial sections of the North and 
East, and the hope of less social dis- 
crimination for the Negroes and their 
children in the North all figure as 
moving causes in this migration. 

The realization of the need for the 
Negro as a plantation laborer is arous- 
ing the dominant white of the South, 
and this factor may cause the latter 
to do all that is economically practica- 
ble to retain his labor by improving 
wages, shares, and general economic 
and social conditions for the Southern 
Negroes. On the other hand, though 
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many of the Negroes who moved 
North prospered for a while and en- 
joyed lesser social discriminations, 
the present economic and social con- 
ditions of these Negroes in the North 
are reacting seriously and disadvan- 
tageously on a racial basis; and simply 
moving North is being realized te be 
no ultimate solution of many of the 
more serious problems of the Negro. 

Evidences of discrimination were 
found in such phases of life as health, 
sanitation, education, use of public 
places and vehicles, distribution of 
public expenditures for public im- 
provements in Negro areas, etc. It is 
with education that this paper deals 
primarily. 


Pusiic EpUcATION FOR NEGROES 
IN THE SOUTH 


Our group was unanimously and 
sadly impressed by the poor type of 
public education prevailing in many 
sections of the South, the Negroes as 
a rule being far worse off in this re- 
spect than the whites, though educa- 
tion for the latter groups is meager 
enough. The ability of the Southern 
states at present to provide adequate 
education is strictly limited, and 
where federal funds are provided, the 
apportionment of these funds by 
local state, county, and township 
committees works to the customary 
disadvantage of the Negro, according 
to all our informants, white and 
Negro. The dual system of education, 
based on race segregation, is very 
costly. 

The school year for Negroes aver- 
ages only about four months in most 
rural districts. The buildings and 
equipment in many cases are hardly 
worthy of the name. The teachers 





are often very poorly trained and are 
incompetent, and their salaries—when 
paid—often run from $25.00 to $45.00 
per month. The only aim in most of 
these schools is increased literacy, 
there being slight effort to adapt the 
curriculum to fundamental needs. of 
the community. 

Yet we observed many valuable 
concomitants of learning in these 
schools: The teachers and children 
were generally imbued with the ideals 
of Christian and American institu- 
tions; they were working and playing 
and learning together, and generally 
seemed to be making progress and 
self-growth beyond what might have 
been expected. Elementary, “county 
training,’’ and high schools were of the 
formal, academic type. Only in Wash- 
ington, D.C., did we find equal edu- 
cational opportunities for white and 
Negroes, though in Washington, as 
throughout the South, there is seg- 
regation on the basis of race. 

Often it was reported that in cer- 
tain localities the per capita expendi- 
tures on white education exceeded 
many fold that spent on Negro educa- 
tion. 

There were several factors at work 
to improve the Negro education in the 
South. Among these are found: (1) 
The state superintendents (white) of 
Negro education, some of whom were 
most inspiring, wise, capable, and 
helpful. These persons are public 
officers, but their salaries are paid by 
the General Education Board. They 
have influence in determining the ex- 
penditures of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds for education of Negroes; (2) 
the Jeanes and Slater teachers, well- 
trained Negroes, who stressed home- 
and life-arts and needs; (3) the 
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Rosenwald school buildings, which are 
such great improvements upon the 
former, dilapidated shacks; (4) the 
state agricultural and home economics 
demonstration agents (Negroes), 
whose salaries are paid by federal 
funds through the state boards; (5) 
the community service (agricultural, 
sanitary, home economics, etc.) of 
several private institutions for Ne- 
groes, chief among those we saw being 
Hampton, Tuskegee, and Penn School; 
and (6) the improvement of Negro 
teachers by the private institutions 
and colleges. Many such well- and 
all-round-trained persons go out each 
year from their colleges to serve in 
education in the South. 


Special Schools for Negroes Visited 


The institutions next to be spoken 
of are private institutions, though in 
some cases—certainly in the case of 
Howard University, at least—public 
funds are made available for their 
operation. These institutions, and 
others of their kind that we were not 
able to visit, are in strategic positions 
and for many decades until adequate 
public support is available—and prob- 
ably even then—will furnish the 
leadership and educational stimulus 
for the Negroes of the South and, to a 
considerable extent, of the North. Our 
visits were rather short and the char- 
acterizations here expressed must be 
impressionistic; they doubtless will 
be inadequate, and if they are found 
to be unsound and unfair, the writer 
would regret this and would hope that 
any misleading statement may be dis- 
counted as being based on lack of 
fuller knowledge. 

On the basis of excellence in respect 
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to academic criteria these institutions 
vary considerably. 

On the basis of service to the most 
pressing problems of the Negroes of 
their community they also show great 
range of success. 

Comparisons as above mean so 
little. On the academic basis, one 
school is in position to neglect the 
needy, less-well-prepared-for-entrance 
students, and to selected those who 
are able to do the most advanced 
academic work. Such institutions 
justify their course on the grounds 
that their enrollments are limited, 
their applicants are in excess of en- 
rollments, and they wish to spend 
their money in a way to secure the 
greatest returns in intelligent leader- 
ship from each dollar spent. Other 
schools justify their course in ac- 
cepting less-advanced minds on the 
grounds that leadership often has its 
source in persons with other than 
academic qualifications, and many 
persons are needed who are and will be 
after graduation close to, sympathetic 
with, and a part of their numerous 
brethren. Certain schools may be in 
the middle ground, increasing their 
standards but also still aware of the 
practical vocational needs not only 
of the great Negro population but of 
the individual students themselves. 

Comparisons on the basis of service 
to the immediate community also 
may be misleading. One school may 
believe that its greatest service is 
directly to its community and that its 
students will be best prepared for 
life and for further growth by working 
with the pressing and immediate 
community problems; another school 
may feel that its greatest service is in 
turning out persons well-grounded in 
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general theory of life and social insti- 
tutions and that the community 
service features are matters for other 
local social and governmental agen- 
cies. Some schools, here again, try 
to pursue a middle course and attend 
to both objectives and programs. 

No attempt is made here to con- 
clude that one way or another is best. 
Certainly the Negro population has 
grave needs that must be served by 
these institutions. It would require 
a broad study to appraise the com- 
parative services as rendered through 
graduates, or as rendered directly by 
the school to its community, or as 
rendered through both means. Surely 
all the schools we saw are doing great 
things. If it were known in which in- 
stitution the students receive the 
greatest dynamic for service, the 
question of relative merit of the insti- 
tutions probably would be answered. 
This last factor rests largely with the 
head of the school, the faculty he 
selects, and with the traditions thus 
established in the school. This usually 
determines the kind of student ad- 
mitted, educated, and sent forth. 

As a general principle, the writer 
had the distinct impression that each 
school visited has a great opportunity 
to address itself to all soris of com- 
munity problems facing the Negroes 
of the county in which the school is 
located. It would be difficult for some 
schools to do more in this line than 
they are doing. But possibly in the 
counties of the other schools there are 
public educational, sanitation, hy- 
gienic, child care, home management, 
and farm or city management prob- 
lems that ery out for just the aid 
that would be most educational for the 
students of each school to render. 





Usually such service is not only 
educational but is also conducive to 
far more mental hygiene and happi- 
ness than is the contemplation of 
sinister and grave problems apart 
from productive action toward solu- 
tion of them. 

To make life as nearly ideal as pos- 
sible is no mean goal for the students 
of any school. Though this generation 
of students may not be able to solve 
all phases of the ‘Negro Problem,” 
they surely can solve many phases and 
make many improvements, so that 
life for their fellows will be better. 
And there seems to be no better means 
of education than the means of self- 
education provided by well-planned, 
active, social service. Hampton and 
Tuskegee, and Penn, are now doing 
much of this sort of service; the prac- 
tical question is whether or not they 
should be doing even more of it. 

If in any school there are white 
faculty members who think of them- 
selves as biologically racially different 
from their Negro students, and who 
think of laboring for the Negroes 
rather than with them, such is un- 
fortunate. Or if the Negro faculty 
members think of working for their 
race as against or apart from other 
races, this is unfortunate. The ideal 
would seem to be that in which both 
white and Negro faculty members, 
selected on the basis of merit alone, 
work side by side and live with each 
other and with the students, their 
race consciousness lost in a sense of 
stimulating and educating young, fel- 
low human beings. To keep the num- 
ber of white faculty members rela- 
tively low would seem wise. Only 
white teachers of rarest gifts should 
be selected. 
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One other phase of the work of 
foundations endowing and working 
for private Negro schools may be 
significant: this is the provision for 
gradual and ultimate assumption of 
responsibility for the private institu- 
tions by the government. It would 
seem wise, under the general super- 
vision of the Office of Education in 
Washington, to encourage the states 
to assume the programs of education 
now being carried out by the private 
schools. Provisions should be made to 
insure two factors: First, that there 
be no loss of effectiveness in the work 
of these institutions; and second, 
that the government acknowledge its 
responsibility for leadership and sup- 
port in Negro education, purposefully 
carrying on these advanced institu- 
tions as models and radiating centers 
for improved general Negro education. 

The direction of these institutions 
by Northern philanthropy and boards 
while it has been of great value in the 
past, might even be improved upon 
if the central government and the 
separate states gradually take over 
this work, thus insuring organic unity 
in the educational efforts of the states, 
including Negro education. The status 
existing up to the present, while it 
must be relinquished very cautiously, 
seems to the writer to be of a tempo- 
rary nature. 

The funds of the Foundations might 
thus progressively become released to 
inaugurate new, urgently needed ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Negroes. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE 
‘“NreGrRO PROBLEM’’ 


No one having been in the South 
will deny the existence of a ‘“‘Negro 
Problem.’’ Although no reliable stud- 


ies have indicated for any race a social 
or mental characteristic that is bio- 
logical, it is clear that Negroes are 
different from whites correlative to 
their different social heritage. Negroes 
will always be different from whites 
as long as their social milieux are, 
purposively or otherwise, kept differ- 
ent from that of the whites. So long 
as the social environment is restricted, 
so long the difference and the “‘ prob- 
lem” will obtain. 

The sooner the economic and social 
environment is made equal and sim- 
ilarly contributing to the growth of 
Negroes and whites alike, the sooner 
will the Negroes lose their character- 
istic social differences and will be 
looked upon just as human beings, 
which—in common with whites— 
they are indeed, possessed with man- 
kind’s potentialities and aspirations. 

The Negro is heroically and gradu- 
ally moving upward though his strug- 
gle upward is against great odds. But 
his very struggle, assuming that he 
continues it—which inevitably he 
will do—is giving him strength and 
increasing his capabilities. 

There must be for the Negro a wise 
balance of direct attack against dis- 
crimination, general development of 
economic and social ability, and 
shrewd resting of his case with time 
and the ultimate fairmindedness of 
his fellow men. “‘ Nothing is ever set- 
tled until it is settled right.”” Time is 
one of the very important elements in 
solving his problem. Certainly every 
service he renders will win him respect 
to an increasing degree as the years 
go by. Certainly every wise aid that 
his white fellowmen can give him will 
advance his cause. Precipitate action 
in any direction will be futile and will 
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retard progress in the long run. Sud- 
den changes in environment, if se- 
cured, might not be accompanied by 
the necessary personal and social 
changes in the Negro, which would 
result in harmful repercussions. 

The problem is confused by both 
the whites and the Negroes looking 
at the issues racially instead of on an 
individual basis. Many Negroes have 
acquired outstanding ability and fine- 
ness through excellent social advan- 
tages, but the whites look upon every 
Negro simply as a member of the 
black race, and make slight distine- 
tions. Many Negroes are inferior and 
have not had experiences that be- 
speak social equality with the ad- 
vantaged whites; but the Negroes 
tend to claim for all of their race, re- 
gardless of acquirements or lack of 
fineness, equal rights, contacts, and 
social status. The foregoing may be 
exaggerated but the point neverthe- 
less exists; it serves to confuse the 
issue and render the ‘“‘problem’’ less 
easy of solution. Both groups need 
to recognize individuals for what they 
are worth, and to discontinue con- 
fusing generalities on racial and bio- 
logical bases. 

The Negro has slowly and dully 
changed from the status of legalized 
slavery to that of nominal freedom 
but actual political and economic 
slavery. Discriminations and social 
custom have prevented his voting, 
have restricted his movements and 
social intercourse, and have kept him 
in debt and in fear. He has maintained 
his sanity through hope for the “ prom- 
ised land in the sweet bye-and-bye,”’ 
and through emotional releases in 
song (spirituals), dance, and other 
well-known ways of self-expression. 
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He has developed a compensatory 
disinterestedness which saves him 
from harrying introspection, worry, 
and self-extermination. In spite of 
the most circumscribing restrictions 
of his meager life of drudgery, he 
retains his buoyancy and refuses to 
bow under burdens which he sees no 
present way of removing, or under 
problems that would have slain 
peoples given to constant kicking 
against goading pricks. 

In spite of all his disadvantages, his 
leaders without exception believe that 
a better day is ahead for him, and 
that he has progressed desirably and 
far beyond his former state in the 
tribes of Africa. No Negro interviewed 
seemed willing to return to the orig- 
inal tribal state from which he sprang, 
or to think such return either possible 
or desirable. 

Though the disadvantages of the 
Negro always cause a visitor to the 
South to receive a painful shock, a 
long view of the matter causes one 
to be very hopeful for the Negro’s 
ultimate status and usefulness as an 
American citizen. 

The writer bears the distinct im- 
pression that the Negro institutions 
are in the hands of genuine and in- 
spiring leaders. Most significant and 
wise seemed the position of one of 
these men when he said in effect: 
“This institution does not seek to edu- 
cate Negroes merely as Negroes, but 
as human beings and as good society- 
serving citizens. It does not attempt 
to teach Negroes, but science, art, 
language, and the various phases of 
knowledge and culture that transcend 
race barriers, and that elevate in- 
dividuals above the reach of degrad- 
ing altitudes and discriminations.” 
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Entrance Examinations for Negro Colleges 
KENNETH B. M. CROOKS 


INTRODUCTION 


The portion of this study which is 
now being reported was undertaken in 
an effort to determine whether or not 
college entrance examinations are of 
value as presumptive tests of the qual- 
ity of work of which students are ca- 
pable. Writers have suggested the use 
of intelligence tests as entrance exam- 
inations, and others: interested in 
Negro education have urged the com- 
pilation and use of tests prepared 
especially for Negro pupils. 

The present writer in recommend- 
ing the use of intelligence tests as 
presumptive made two definite sug- 
gestions to help the high schools do 
a better job: First, that the faculties 
of the colleges for Negroes plan... 
written examinations to test entering 
freshman students on three things: (1) 
command of factual knowledge (Has 
our high school graduate actually 
gained knowledge that one might 
reasonably expect of a high school 
graduate?); (2) reading and compre- 
hension (Has the pupil mastered tool 
subjects so as to be able to read flu- 
ently and to understand what he 
reads?); (3) ability to solve prob- 
lems (Can the pupil do reflective 
thinking? Is he resourceful enough 
to arrive at solutions to the problems 
that may confront him in any environ- 
ment?). Second, that the results ob- 
tained from such examinations be 
considered presumptive, in that they 
be used in comparison with the college 
records of the students during the 
ensuing years of study. ‘“‘After the 
first two or three years, the authorities 


could (begin to study and compare) 
the (entrance test) results... with 
the college records of the students and 
make a fairly accurate guess as to 
which students would have fair 
chances of success in college.’’ Thus 
there could be decided upon a certain 
minimum entrance-test score, ar- 
rived at by studies of these actual 
scores and of the collegiate records of 
the students examined. In later years, 
only those examinees who make scores 
above this certain decided minimum 
would be allowed to make formal 
application for admission to the col- 
leges. 

Though the above suggestions have 
not been adopted and there seem to be 
no special intelligence tests devised 
for Negro pupils, a certain college 
for Negroes has for some time been 
using well-known standard tests for 
entering pupils, and it seemed that 
here was an opportunity to investi- 
gate the plausibility of the use of 
entrance examinations as presumptive 
tests on which admission might be 
based. Even if the study as yet justi- 
fies no generalizations for the selection 
of the college pupil, it should at all 
events reveal in the light of certain 
standard tests where these Negro 
students actually stood at the end of 
their high-school course. 


StupENTs DropPED FOR Poor 
ScHOLARSHIP 


More than 300 students’ entrance- 
examination scores and college records 
have thus far been collected and com- 
pared. Though the investigation is 
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still young, a preliminary report on 
the students of decidedly poor scholar- 
ship seems justified. This report con- 
cerns only 56 students (33 men, 24 
women) whose college grades were so 
low that they had been dropped for 
poor scholarship (1930-31, 1931-32). 
Future reports for further studies of 
other groups of these students will 
follow. 

The data from these 57 dropped 
students are summarized in Table I. 

An analysis of data presented in 
Table I reveals the following facts: 


every eight men and six of every seven 
women made scores which woud place 
them below the eighth grade. 

4. Nineteen and five-tenths per cent 
of the men’s scores and 19.9 per cent of 
the women’s scores (nearly one in 
every five) show training and intel- 
ligence expected of pupils below the 
fifth grade. 

5. Nearly nine out of every ten or 
87.25 per cent of all the men’s scores 
and 85.7 per cent of all the women’s 
scores fall in either grade 6 or grade 7. 

6. A study of the averages of each 


TABLE I 
GRADE Scores ON STANDARD TzEstTs OF 57 STUDENTS DropPED FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 





No. of Papers 


Average Grades 











Tests 
Men Women Total Men Women 

Nat. Intelligence 33 22 55 7.0 6.5 
Cross English 26 21 47 8.1 8.0 
Monroe Reading 25 19 44 6.8 7.0 
Monroe Comprehension 25 19 44 6.3 6.5 
Terman Group A 2 2 + 9.0 5.5 
Haggerty I 3 8 6.8 7.0 
Woody-McCall Arithmetic 7 6 13 6.3 6.1 
Grammar 4 1 5 6.8 5.0 
Sentence 3 1 + 6.3 6.0 
Spelling 3 2 5 yo" 5 8.0 

Total 133 96 229 Tk 6.5 





1. The average of the scores of all 
entrance tests of 33 men dismissed for 
poor scholarship signifies that the men 
had an average level of intelligence 
and showed an amount of training 
that might be expected of pupils in 
the seventh grade. 

2. The 24 women dismissed for poor 
scholarship made an average score 
that might be execpted of pupils in 
the sixth grade. 

3. Only 13.5 per cent of all men’s 
scores and 14.6 per cent of all women’s 
scores showed intelligence or achieve- 
ment expected of pupils above the 
eighth grade. That is, seven out of 





individual’s scores revealed that 10 
per cent of all the men belonged to 
the lower fourth grade, the average of 
all the individual scores was that 
which might be expected of seventh- 
grade pupils, and less than 10 per 
cent belonged to the ninth grade; 4 
per cent of the women had scores 
equivalent to the lower fourth grade, 
the average of the individual women’s 
scores fall in the upper sixth grade, 
and only 16.7 per cent of the women 
belonged to the ninth grade. 

7. The average of all the individual 
scores was that expected of pupils in 
the sixth grade. 
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SrupENTs MAKING THE Honor 
Rou 

In an effort to find out whether or 
not entrance examinations were pro- 
phetic of the kind of work college 
students do, the study reported above 
(on students dropped from college 
for poor scholarship) was followed by 
this study of the standard-test scores 
of students whose college work was of 
suzh quality as to merit commenda- 
tion. 

Any student whose named was 
placed on the Honor Roll for even one 
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2. The 42 girls in 152 papers were 
as a group slightly above eleventh 
grade, in spite of the fact that the 
average was reduced by 3 (2 per cent) 
who showed that they could read no 
better than fifth graders (these 3 
made the honor roll only once each), 
by one (0.6 per cent) with a seventh- 
grade score in English and by 5 (3.3 
per cent) with eighth-grade scores in 
composition and in English, and by 4 
(2.6 per cent) who showed tenth-grade 
quality in intelligence and in reading. 
On an average of all tests taken, how- 


TABLE II 
GRADE SCORES ON STANDARD TEstTs OF Firry-Four ‘‘Honor” STupDENTS 








No. of Papers 


Average Grades 











Tests 
Men Women Both Men Women 

Nat. Intelligence 8 30 38 11.9 11.7 
Cross English 8 30 38 11.3 11.2 
Monroe Reading 8 30 38 12.0 10.6 
Monroe Comprehension 8 28 36 12.0 11.4 
Terman + 12 16 13.0 10.0 
Haggerty I 4 9 13 13.0 11.6 
Technical English 4 13 17 12.0 11.8 

Total 44 152 196 12.2 11.3 





quarter during the school years 1930- 
31, 1931-32 and 1932-33 was con- 
sidered an “honor” student for our 
purposes. There were 54, 12 men and 
42 women, whose entrance-test scores 
were available. The scores that these 
“honor” pupils made on their stand- 
ard entrance tests are summarized in 
Table IT. 

An analysis of the data summarized 
in Table II indicates the following 
facts: 

1. The 12 men wrote 44 papers, 
which showed, as a group, training 
and intelligence expected of high 
school graduates, 10 being about the 
thirteenth grade though 9 papers in 
English were of eleventh grade quality. 


ever, no individual student made an 
average score below the tenth grade. 
The 12 girls (no boys) who averaged 
tenth grade made their low scores in 
English and reading, but were up to 
standard in their other tests. If the 
scores in English and reading are ex- 
cepted, these girls moved up about 
the eleventh grade. 

Of all the honor students, 14 or 
25.91 per cent (13 girls and 1 boy) 
made scores which showed that they 
were individually and in all tests 
twelfth grade or above; the other 
honor students (74.19 per cent) in one 
or more tests made scores expected of 
pupils below the twelfth grade. These 
low ratings, as mentioned above, were 
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in the Cross English Test, the Monroe 
Reading Rate Test, the Technical 
English Test and in the Woody- 
McCall Arithmetic Test. It seems 
from this that 74.19 per cent of the 
honor pupils, all of whom rated high 
in the intelligence tests, and whose 
subsequent college work showed that 
they “had brains,’ had been inade- 
quately trained in English grammar, 
reading and in arithmetic, some doing 
on their standard tests work as low 
as the fifth grade in reading and 
seventh and eighth grade in English. 

If the 3 R’s, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are still to be considered 
important fundamental groundwork 
in education, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that even the brightest 
Negro pupi!s do not receive sufficient 
training in these important tool 
subjects. 

It seems a little bewildering that 
our educational leaders busy them- 
selves planning new subjects and 
courses at sundry places in a school 
curriculum already heavily laden, and 
are always anxious to add new cur- 
ricula, some even leading to degrees, 
while the basic courses in reading, 
writing (grammar and composition) 
and arithmetic are either conspicu- 
ously absent or are decidedly under- 
done by being haphazardly taught as 
“Review courses.’”’ How can a pupil 
review grammar or arithmetic when 
he has never really had an opportu- 
nity to learn any? Somewhere in Bible 
literature a famous Jew is reported to 
have spoken a parable about the folly 
of building a house on a foundation of 
quicksand. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Since definite conclusions as to the 
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value of standard tests as presump- 
tive entrance examinations cannot be 
drawn until the scores, college records 
and after-college performance of a 
large number of ‘‘average”’ college 
students have been studied, a third 
study in this series is now in progress. 
It deals neither with “flunked” stu- 
dents nor with “honor” students, but 
with the so-called ‘‘average”’ college 
student. From the two studies already 
made, however, the following tenta- 
tive conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Any high-school graduate whose 
individual scores in four or more 
standard tests give an average which 
would place him in or below the 
seventh grade may be presumed bo be 
unsuitable material for a reputable 
college. 

2. Any high-school graduate whose 
score on either the National Intel- 
ligence Test or the Terman Group 
Test places him in or below the ninth 
grade may be reasonably presumed 
unsuitable for a reputable college, if 
all his other standard-test scores aver- 
age tenth grade or below. 

3. Of all English papers written by 
pupils who were later “honor” stu- 
dents in college, only 52.6 per cent 
in the Cross English Test and 17.17 
per cent in the Technical English 
Test were of twelfth grade quality. 

4. The scores made by pupils who 
were later “honor” students in col- 
lege show that in English (grammar 
and composition), in reading and in 
arithmetic our grade schools and high 
schools are doing poor work in these 
fundamental tool subjects. 

5. If entrance examinations are to 
be used as presumptive tests for ad- 
mission to college, the scores in the 
Cross English Test, Monroe Read- 
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ing Rate Test, and Technical Eng- 
lish Test cannot be used alone for the 
selection of pupils ‘ with brains.” 

6. The use of these four tests is, 
however, very strongly indicated as 
they pick out for the college author- 
ities those otherwise suitable pupils 
who need some real fundamental 


training in the tool subjects—not 
mere continuation of review courses. 
Moreover, the information of weak- 
ness in certain subjects should be 
given to the student concerned early 
in his college course so as to stimulate 
an accepted college student to make 
up his lack before it is too late. 





The Negro Magazine: A Critical Study of 
its Educational Significance 
SIDNEY J. REEDY 


INTRODUCTION 


For some time collateral reading 
has gained prominence in the ad- 
ministration of education as an aid to 
curricular construction and develop- 
ment. Textbooks, newspapers, com- 
pendia, encyclopedias and magazines, 
which have been neglected, are now 
declared to be indispensable to the 
effective presentation and instruction 
of every subject in the curriculum. 
Their usefulness lies in the purpose 
for which they are used: “to enrich 
minimal requirements of the text- 
book; to expose interests to a broad 
contagion by putting the pupil in 
touch with the best authorities or the 
most inspiring writers on any par- 
ticular subject: and by developing a 
critical, comparative, challenging spirit 
in reading.’” 

Even the fact that newspapers in 
recent years seem to have lost their 
power of leadership in political af- 
fairs can be interpreted as evidence 
of popular suspicion of editorial 
writing; this attitude is clearly one 
of unthinking suspicion of all pub- 
lications on political affairs rather 
than of thoughtful, critical compari- 
sons of opposing sides of vital ques- 
tions. Moreover, the worthy publica- 
tion has a place as a powerful institu- 
tion in our modern life. There is no 
agency better prepared to supply the 
information necessary to intelligent 


1 M.J.Stormzand, Progressive Methods of 
Teaching. New York: ‘Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1924, pp. 47-8. 


citizens than periodicals of a general 
nature. It becomes the teacher’s duty 
to encourage in the pupil, the poten- 
tial citizen, the ability to read be- 
tween lines, to make the most reason- 
able decisions from a biased reporting 
of events, to encourage the disposi- 
tion to develop truths from half-truths 
and to weigh the evidence of periodi- 
cals of this type in order to determine 
the validity or the failure of these 
magazines to contribute what they 
owe to society. 

The publication of the first two 
Negro newspapers? (The Christian 
Recorder and another whose name is 
unknown) in 1863 marked the _ be- 
ginning of a constant flow of journals 
attempting to present the items that 
are important in the lives of those of 
their own group. The progress which 
this group has made has necessitated 
means of recording its various achieve- 
ments. There are now some 250 
periodicals’ published by and for 
Negroes. 

Since it is the function of education 
“‘to lead persons to perform properly 
the activities which constitute an en- 
lightened humanistic civilization,’ 
our first task is to find out with defi- 
niteness what these activities are. 
Furthermore, the success or failure of 


these periodicals in carrying out the 


2 Monroe N. Work, The Negro Year 
Book, 1931-82. Tuskegee: Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1932, p. 533. 


4 Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum Investt- 
gations. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1926, p. 2. 
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purpose of education must be deter- 
mined by their ability to measure up 
to the major divisions of human 
action, briefly termed as “health, 
command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character.”’> Consequently the 
problem divides itself into two parts: 
(1) the determination of the general 
fields of activity, and (2) the evalua- 
tion of the material representing these 
activities as shown by the content of 
these Negro magazines. 

The writer, in order to select the 
best magazines for evaluation as to 
content, solicited the aid of individuals 
interested in Negro literature, in- 
cluding professors at Negro colleges 
and scholars interested in the study of 
Negro life and history. Letters were 
sent to these individuals, requesting 
their relative appraisal of the six best 
Negro magazines for general informa- 
tion. In every instance the same 
magazines were given except in a few 
cases where denominational sheets 
were added. These, of course, were not 
considered since they have as their 
purpose the shaping of opinion and 
the imparting of information relative 
to their own activities and not those 
of the group. It is obvious that no one 
Negro magazine could have been 
used, since each publication is prac- 
tically new and the limited sampling 
in such a case would render weak the 
basis of the study. Moreover, such a 
selection would allow transiency of 
interests, 

Hence for general information, tak- 
ing into account the pooled vote of the 


5 United States Bureau of Education, 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 35, 1918, p. 18. 
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individuals mentioned above, the 
writer selected the following maga- 
zines as being the five best Negro 
periodicals: Opportunity, The Crisis, 
The Messenger (not published now), 
The Southern Workman, and The 
Journal of Negro History. All the 
issues of these five publications for the 
year 1927 form the basis of this study. 

In analyzing the material, the 
writer listed the topics on cards, one 
to a card. The data then consisted of 
some five thousand topics on as many 
cards. Since no ready-made classifica- 
tion scheme for the materials could be 
used to find the activities of Negroes 
as shown by these magazines, the 
cards were first sorted, and then 
placed together in groups according 
to similarity or dissimilarity of topics. 
Whenever a topic-card occurred that 
did not seem to belong to any of the 
groups already formed, it started a 
new group which called for an addi- 
tional topic-group. The various groups 
naturally divided themselves into the 
different activities of the particular 
race for which the publications were 
intended. These main subject head- 
ings later fell into subtopics represent- 
ing similar activities. 

After the topics representing the 
various human activities had been 
analyzed and classified, there still 
remained the necessity of finding their 
value to education by determining just 
what percentage of these topics was 
given to the cardinal principles of 
secondary education. For achieving 
this step the writer listed under each 
principle in a condensed but complete 
form the various subtopics comprising 
all activities that might be found 
in that particular category. This 
procedure served as a ‘‘measuring 
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stick”? for the content found in the 
general activity list. 
The two measures of value em- 


stitutions, geographical sections, and 
mankind’s whole environment. 
It is the duty of the curriculum- 
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ployed were frequency of mention and maker “‘to discover the actions which ae 
index of persistency. The former was constitute the world’s current life, a 
computed by counting the number of especially those things which involve aad 
times that articles of similar types oc- so many problems and difficulties ‘ai 
curred. In lengthy articles in which and clashes of interest and opinion ie 
there was a complete change of that they constitute the major vor- mt 
thought or context, the same was texes of the world’s current intel- a 
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the twelve months in which a given ties found in the Negro magazines 
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sented by a frequency of at least one. standing or not, it is not the purpose we 

TABLE I ed 
ComposiTE TABLE OF MaGazine-Activiry FREQUENCIES* i 
ir 
Fre- Percent- to: 
Topic quency age of ed 
frequency 
SNR ics cc icpaidicedeawcimnupedantsaeeneer alas 1,517 32.97 | 
II. Literature, Language and the Fine Arts.................. 878 19.08 
Bee NN oo so in oes did vars di@ mip ote we aia iese-8 GLa: Ayo se gmiane aaa 360 7.87 — 
IV. Business, Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry........... 338 7.34 
V. Family and Community Social Welfare, Law and Order.... 278 6.04 
Ws RMR S SRNL CA RRO oo oe Scape ads Brarpro boa vid wd nd Gidneelaraodibanie 258 5.60 
VII. Race Relations, Migration, and Population............... 237 4.66 = 
VIII. Foreign Government and International Diplomacy........ 170 3.69 
LX. ADUSIAVOERY COPresPONGeNOG: 2 oo. cc ccccceeceesese sa ses 107 2.32 I 
Sty RINE hate tca ts occas bon eas ais oe loos woah 's ial o be: Ais aes sare A oss 107 2.32 I 
XI. United States Politics and Government................... 100 ye I 
Pa Ae Re ROTLGOANER Eo OIA 5 i aos 6 o:5:0'5.0 wks 00 wlainiens se eieleie 81 1.76 : 
Ail, Shorts; Travel, and Texploration........06000cccvcseccenes 72 1.56 Vv 
XIV. Intimate Group Glimpses of Humanity................... 50 1.08 VI 
by TESS gt ea Re re 16 0.34 
V1. WAP BOG ENO CORUTON OL WARS 6:6.c.0i0 ovo toe obo cenais seaeceea 15 0.32 
AAAs PAOROIN OD ANNEN ARE INENODD 55 oa io sab Wid BGs de-9le 8 6 6 ao 4 bia oes 8 0.17 a 
XVIII. Conservation and Development of Resources.............. 5 0.10 ; 
XIX. United States Indian Correspondence.................... 3 0.07 | 
BME oho So ceeded Ca FNS Coke eG oe oe Sat Tniees 4,600 99.85 ma 
* The main headings given in the table above were, of course, subdivided into various subtopics that will = 
be mentioned from time to time in this discussion. citi 
orc 
Magazines, like newspapers, re- of this paper to demonstrate, but qu 
flect the world’s actions. However, one rather to trace the trend of that part col 
cannot see the actions without taking of humanity for and by whom they ane 
into consideration the general back- were intended. spe 
ground for them, among which are rat 
governments, systems of laws, in- 6 Bobbitt, op. cit., p. 23. of. 
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EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The determination of the activities 
of a group does not denote the value 
or usefulness of those activities. Such 
a conclusion would appear to assume 
a single high type of civilization, and a 
single human nature uniform in all 
respects. However, there are many 
levels of ability, each presenting its 
own pecularities. Since the content 
of Negro magazines of a general na- 
ture represents the opinions and 
activities of the highest level of that 
group, there remains only the problem 
of finding to what extent this mate- 
rial fits into the general scheme of 
education. The following table repre- 
sents the total frequencies of the en- 
tire collection of magazines in regard 
to the cardinal principles of se¢ondary 
education. 


ment”’ receives the greatest mention 
of items under ‘‘ Ethical Character.” 

In the Journal of Negro History 
most of the items concerning ‘‘Social 
Advancement”? were merely discus- 
sions of the work of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in preserving records of 
Negro achievement for the benefit of 
the school, home, and church. The 
discussions were profuse with denun- 
ciations of race hatred and religious 
prejudice; holding out these traits 
as being those detrimental to racial 
or group spiritual development. The 
weighty and advanced thoughts and 
themes embodied in these articles, 
while perhaps effective in the case of 
adults, render them unprofitable in 
the training of junior and senior high- 
school students. In them is recognized 


TABLE II 
Composite FREQUENCY TABLE 








Fre- _Percent- 





Topic quency _ age of 

frequency 
PSUR ei at aie atusrpa kena nile colasei nse s i eealemeniaeaskatetate 69 1.67 
II. Command of Fundamental Processes...............+0+0005 63 1.52 
III. Worthy Home Membership................... eee ee eees 40 0.96 
DU RRAEMR LoS sees ties die cio} 6:6 86 1.64.) BOERS REC RE RRO RRE 1,919 46 .40 
Me REIMAN gai S oa ical: ha aie she aid: 6 bo) weld en Weta eae ere wae 724 17.54 
WE. WentiwsUiderol Deus «6656 iss cccwcne vie sewetouwetesies 969 23.47 
VILTe  HIGHIGG CURB ANGE Sos 6 oisi6 iS noibe ciiie ea eiaoee ciae sen tea eesows 343 8.32 


MMO andes cha AD lacs eng sisar Ki gie eOKDEN 


WRAL Seca sie 4,127 99.85 





The above table shows that the 
major emphasis in Negro magazines 
appears to be on vocation, leisure, and 
citizenship. The other objectives in 
order of merit as judged by their fre- 
quencies are ethical character, health, 
command of fundamental processes 
and worthy home membership, re- 
spectively. It is noted that health is 
rated with the lowest group. In each 
of the publications, ‘Social Advance- 


a duel between culture elements, a 
principle hostile to any democratic 
system of education. Moreover, the 
nature of the articles creates in the 
student’s mind a struggle between the 
authority of the textbook and the 
evidence of his observation. It is 
simply an unwarranted use of the law 
of negatives—a constant suggestion of 
don’t where there should be do. 

The Crisis, through items repre- 
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senting the objective, ‘‘Worthy Home 
Membership,” fails to contribute 
anything to education. ‘Social Eti- 
quette,” although showing a frequen- 
cy of 4, is somewhat deceiving in 
its rating. This objective aims to 
realize training in such abilities as 
proper address, observance of the 
laws of convention, and the proper 
manner of carrying on correspond- 
ence. However, The Crisis maintains 
the “‘ Negro Group Spirit’’ even in this 
detail. Its items concern such relations 
as the use of ‘‘coon,” “nigger,” and 
“darkey” in the columns of white 
journals; and the attitude of Ameri- 
can white people toward Negroes in 
foreign lands. In spite of this constant 
discussion of injustice against the 
group, there are some good points to 
be considered in these articles. Through 
them the student may be taught to 
acquire an analytic mind. Of course 
all such arguments are produced 
under conditions; the argument ab- 
stractly best is not necessarily the 
winning argument. Political discus- 
sion must move those who have in- 
fluence to act; it must be based upon 
ideas; and must be consonant with 
the precedent of its time, just as it 
must have its proper language, if it is 
to be effective. In like manner, this 
discussion of “‘inter-racial etiquette” 
must cease to nag, and must assume 
instead a tone that is instructive, in- 
formative, and convincing if it would 
fit into the education of adolescence. 

The absence of any items relating 
to ‘Family Stability” as a magazine 
activity tends to defeat one of the 
prime purposes in training for worthy 
home membership. 

Examination of the tables shows 
that ‘‘ Vocation” is represented with 
high frequency and persistency scores 





in all occupations except journalism. 
While this might serve as an incentive 
to promote an interest in this voca- 
tion, still there is the possibility of 
creating doubt in the minds of the 
students as to the popularity and 
profit to be gained in this particular 
field. Hence, as an aid to curricular 
construction and development, this 
item is insignificant. 

“Crime and Crime Prevention” 
and ‘Poverty and Social Welfare 
Work” though recorded with high 
frequencies, persist in portraying the 
“Negro Group Spirit.”” In every in- 
stance the first item concerned itself 
with lynching of Negroes by white 
mobs or with atrocities committed 
against the Negro by the law courts. 
To consider the educational value of 
these items from point of view of con- 
tent is to give them a fair rating, be- 
cause they make a favorable com- 
parison with the other articles of this 
group. But to feed such material to 
persons in the plastic high-school age 
is to produce from one good intention 
two means of retrogression. It is true 
that crime must be presented to these 
children in order that they may see 
its sinister effects, but to picture only 
one type of crime committed by one 
group against one other group alone, 
rather than to represent such an act 
as one against society, seems to dis- 
regard all principles of education and 
to replace the idea of democratic 
citizenship as a national attitude with 
group selfishness and the lack of altru- 
ism. Ultimately the objective of good 
citizenship is lost and defeated by 
itself. 

The fairly high rating given to 
“Poverty and Social Welfare Work” 
gives promise of realizing this objec- 
tive; however, it is also noted that 
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in only two magazines was any men- 
tion made of home beautification and 
civic pride. 

“Social Vice’’ is given considerable 
mention both as to content and as to 
adjustability to educational needs. 
The items under this subtopic are not 
composed in a dogmatic fashion, but 
are in most cases presented in the 
form of stories whose morals are to be 
interpreted. Their educational signifi- 
cance is realized more fully when one 
considers the statement that ‘the 
moral curriculum must busy itself 
with problems, projects and actual 
situations rather than with the ‘vir- 
tues.’ The virtues will take care of 
themselves if children learn to live 
well together, meeting situations as 
they arise in the midst of vitalizing 
occupations.” 

The objective, “‘ Ethical Character” 
fails to reach the desired goal in The 
Crisis. Similar to The Journal of Negro 
History, it gives the highest rating to 
the subtopic, ‘Social Advancement”’; 
but in most cases the items under this 
heading are merely references to inter- 
racial meetings and student confer- 
ences. 

The status of The Messenger in the 
light of educational significance is 
about equal to that of The Crisis. 
However, a frequency of one is given 
to “Purity of Food and Drink,” 
“Treatment of Eyes and Teeth,’ and 
“Clothing and General Health,”’ which 
items received no mention in The 
Crisis. The scores also indicate a slight 
increase in the discussion of “Family 
Stability, Marriage and Divorce,” 
“Clear, Forceful Expression,” ‘De- 
velopment of Mental Alertness,” 
“Team Work,” and “Journalism.” 
However, the situation becomes bal- 
anced by the omission of ‘Military 


and Naval Service,” ‘‘Essay- or Prize- 
Writing Contests,” and “Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A.” 

The frequency scores continue to 
rise in the case of The Southern Work- 
man. While “Purity of Food and 
Drink”’ is not represented, ‘‘ Clothing 
and General Health’ receives a per- 
fect score. However, this magazine 
falls considerably in its usefulness 
toward obtaining the second objec- 
tive. ‘Clear, Forceful Expression” 
and ‘‘Team Work”’ are the only topics 
included, and these show persistency 
scores of .250 and .750 which are 
practically negligible quantities. 

On the contrary, ‘ Journalism” 
which did not occupy a significant 
place among the vocations in the 
other magazines in this study, is 
represented with a fairly high score. 
It will be noted that in this particular 
category, the occupations which should 
be most appealing to Negro youth, are 
represented with the lowest scores: 
“United States Politics,” ‘ Military 
and Naval Service’ and “Journal- 
ism.”’ This indication seems to be 
favorable since it points out to Negro 
youth the less crowded fields, and also 
serves as an incentive to create a 
middle class type of occupation. The 
truth of the latter statement is more 
clearly recognized when one takes 
into consideration the lack of op- 
portunity experienced by the Negro 
in regard to the first two occupations; 
and the absence of economic freedom 
and social equality which forbids con- 
sideration of the last. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following groups of conclusions 
constitute respectively the solution 
of the two-fold problem suggested at 
the beginning of this discussion. 
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1. “Personals” are of the greatest 
concern to Negroes. Although they 
may not be matters of real impor- 
tance, they are, in consideration of 
their frequency and persistency, the 
problems that seem to require most 
attention for solution. This is an in- 
dication that the Negro is interested 
in things immediate and personal, 
appealing to feeling rather than to 
intellect or sense of social obligation. 

2. The various items under “ Busi- 
ness, Commerce, Industry and Agri- 
eulture”’ indicate a vacant middle 
class type of activity. The goal in 
Negro industrial striving seems to be 
toward occupations involving admin- 
istration and financial affairs. The 
fault in such a step may be clearly 
realized upon consideration of the 
fact that there must be a ‘‘feeder’’ for 
this type of business control. 

3. The item listed under ‘ Family 
and Community welfare, Law and 
Order” and ‘Population, Migration 
and Race Relations’ point to a high 
degree of unwarranted race-conscious- 
ness. The significance of such a 
tendency may be summed up in 
Ross’ statement.’ that ‘strong group 
or race feeling limits intercourse with 
contemporaries and directs the gaze 
backward.” 

4. Health, the prime need of the 
Negro race, receives ranking with 
items having the lowest mention. 

Estimating 1/4 as the average® per- 
centage of frequency with which the 
topics representing each objective of 

7E. A. Ross, Social Psychology. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 1920, p. 239. 

8 The ratio between 100 per cent and 7, 


the number of cardinal principles of second- 
ary education. 


secondary education ought to appear, 
the scores on the tables including the 
items under these objectives lead to 
the following conclusions concerning 
the possibility of employing these 
magazines as supplementary aids to 
curricula in Negro secondary schools. 

1. Negro magazines furnish suffi- 
cient material in“‘ Vocation,” “‘ Worthy 
use of leisure,” and “Citizenship,”’ 
since 

a. ‘‘ Vocation,’ a field in which the 
Negro pupil must make his own place 
because of his limited opportunities 
is recorded with an extremely high 
score; 

b. ‘Worthy Use of Leisure” be- 
comes significant, having a fairly high 
score. The importance of this objec- 
tive in the education of Negro chil- 
dren is realized more fully when one 
takes into consideration the social os- 
tracism experienced in mixed schools; 

c. ‘ Citizenship,” an objective that 
must be initiated in the group and 
gradually developed into a national- 
mindedness, receives average men- 
tion. 

2. “Ethical Character,” while 
scarcely approaching the standard, is 
given sufficient mention, since train- 
ing for this objective is not essentially 
different from that given in mixed 
schools. 

3. Negro magazines fail to offer 
material with which the objectives 
“Health,” ‘Command of Fundamen- 
tal Processes,’ and ‘“‘ Worthy Home 
Membership” might be developed. 
The omission of the very first princi- 
ples of education creates doubt as to 
the general significance of the publi- 
cations. 
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The Julius Rosenwald Fund 


J. SCOTT McCORMICK 


INTRODUCTION 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has for 
its purpose the “well-being of man- 
kind,’ as stated in its charter. The 
establishment of this foundation per- 
mitted its founder to carry out a sys- 
tematic series of activities which have 
centered chiefly around the improved 
welfare of the Negro and Negro edu- 
cation. The major activity has been 
concerned with the construction of 
rural schoolhouses, although such a 


development has been instrumental in» 


controlling improvements in other 
correlated activities. More recently 
the Fund has assumed added under- 
takings in health and general com- 
munity and social welfare which por- 
tend to result in a contribution to 
human well-being as far-reaching as 
the previous and continued attention 
to the construction of rural school- 
houses. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ROSENWALD FuND 


Julius Rosenwald was a Chicago 
business man who became famous for 
his wise philanthropy of many types. 
The President of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has the following to say re- 
garding Mr. Rosenwald’s interest in 
the American Negro: 


... As early as 1910, Mr. Rosenwald began 
to take a part in the betterment of the con- 
dition of the American Negro. A trustee of 
Tuskegee Institute, he was in sympathetic 
touch with Booker T. Washington, whose 
plans he materially aided, first by gifts to 
Tuskegee, then by a program of coopera- 


tion in the building of rural public schools. 
1 


Rosenwald’s Philosophy toward the 

Negro.—Mr. Rosenwald’s philosophy 
regarding the colored man was one of 
mutual progress of the white and 
colored races. He believed that the 
time had gone when two races could 
live peacefully and prosperously to- 
gether with one of them in poverty 
and without opportunity to elevate 
its standards of living. He said: 
We whites of America must begin to realize 
that Booker T. Washington was right when 
he said it was impossible to hold a man in 
the gutter without staying there with him, 
because “‘if you get up, he will get up.’”’ We 
do not want to remain in the gutter. We, 
therefore, must help the Negro to rise.? 


On receiving the Harmon award 
for distinguished achievement in race 
relations in 1927 Mr. Rosenwald re- 
plied: 


I am interested in the Negro people because 
I am also interested in the white people. 
Negroes are one-tenth of our population. 
If we promote better citizenship among the 
Negroes not only are they improved, but 
our entire citizenship is benefited.* 


The attitude of this great philan- 
thropist and leader in the adjustment 


1 Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund: A Review to June 30, 1928. Chicago: 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1928, p. 5. 

2 Julius Rosenwald, ‘‘Reconstruction 
and the Negro.”’ An undated mimeographed 
paper regarding the Negro in the World 
War found in the file of clippings at the 
Chicago Office of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. The article was summarized in the 
Express, Buffalo, New York, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1919. The summary states that 
it was taken from the T'uskegee Student. 

3 The Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 17, 1929. 
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of race-relations is made clear in the 
following comments at a luncheon 
given in honor of Booker T. Washing- 
ton in the English room of the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago on May 18, 
1911: 


Whether it is because I belong to a people 
who have known centuries of persecution 
or whether it is because I naturally am in- 
clined to sympathize with the oppressed, I 
have always felt keenly for the colored race. 

My sympathies, however, remained more 
or less dormant until the book An American 
Citizen—the life of William Henry Baldwin, 
Junior, came to my notice. I had of course 
read Dr. Washington’s Up from Slavery and 
later writings, but interesting as they were 
they did not for some reason or other make 
the impression upon me that did this book. 
Particularly was I impressed with Mr. 
Baldwin’s contention that if the question of 
deportation—which I think all will agree is 
unworthy of serious consideration—is dis- 
missed, it leaves the single issue that in 
some way the two races must occupy one 
country. They have to learn probably that 
the highest and hardest of all arts, the art 
of living together with decency and for- 
bearance. Nothing will so test the sinceri- 
ties of our religion, our moral obligation, or 
even our common self-respect, as will the 
exigencies of this which is among the great- 
est of all of our problems. 

The wise, statesmanlike leader who is 
our guest today, is greatly serving two 
races, which, but for his ministry of concilia- 
tion might drift into irreconciliable antag- 
onism. He is helping his own race to attain 
the high art of self-help and self-depend- 
ence, and he is helping the white race to 
learn, that opportunity, and obligation, go 
hand in hand, and that there is no enduring 
superiority save that which comes as the 
result of serving. His own rise from slavery 
as told by him with the simplicity of truth, 
to the place of guide, of one race, and friend 
and counselor of two races, is prophetic of 
the widening opportunities of his people. 
Happy the race which follows his sane, wise, 
earnest leadership! Happy the nation which 
in the words of the late Justice Brewer, 





knows and honors a Washington whether 
he be George or Booker! 


Decision to Help Negro Schools.— 
With such a philosophy toward the 
colored race of America, it is quite 
easy to understand Mr. Rosenwald’s 
decision to aid in the education of the 
Negro. The conditions under which 
the Negro has had to work have been 
deplorable. Surveys conducted in 
rather recent years indicate that 
school buildings, teachers’ salaries, 
school terms, per capita costs, and per 
pupil costs have been lamentably poor 
in comparison with schools for white 
children. On two different occasions, 
once in 1913 and again in 1915, Rosen- 
wald invited business men, social 
workers, and educators to visit the 
South with him, particularly Tuske- 
gee, in order to create an interest in 
Negro education. Forty prominent 
men and women of Chicago made up 
the party in 1913 for the purpose of 
inspecting Tuskegee Institute for 
which he had announced a gift of 
$25,000 on August 12, 1912.5 The 
special party of inspection in 1915 left 
Chicago on February 21 to visit some 
of the rural schoolhouses which had 
been built under the inspiration of 
Mr. Rosenwald.® 

Friendship Between Rosenwald and 
Booker T. Washington.—The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund is a development of 
Mr. Rosenwald’s philanthropies which 
have existed for many years. The pre- 
cise nature of his contributions to the 
rural schoolhouse-building campaign 


4 Taken from a typed copy in the clip- 
ing files at the Chicago office of the Julius 
osenwald Fund. 

5 Inter Ocean, Chicago, February 19, 
1913; Leader, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
February 28, 1913. 

6 Unity, March 4, 1915. 
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which grew so remarkably is credited 
to Booker T. Washington, then prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute and a close 
friend of Mr. Rosenwald. The Norfolk 
Journal and Guide comments upon 
the mutual understanding of these 
two men: 


It was a great day for the South and the 
Nation when Julius Rosenwald, the Jew, 
met Booker Washington, the Negro. Both 
represent races that have been under op- 
pression and slavery. One is a leader in the 
world of finance—the other was the chief 
apostle of what is more commonly known 
as industrial education.’ 


Emmett J. Scott also gives credit 
to the principal of Tuskegee Institute 
in assisting in the inauguration of the 
idea which was to grow to proportions 
probably never conceived: 


One of the knotty problems which con- 
stantly absorbed the thought of the late 
Booker Washington was that of rendering 
the colored man content on the farm and in 
the south. ... The great agency which, in 
his mind, would lead to this would be a 
roomy, well-equipped rural school, one 
which would teach the rural children how to 
farm on a scientific basis, and above all, 
how to live...; 

Somehow he made known his heart’s de- 
sire to Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, 
one of the Trustees of Tuskegee Institute. 
Mr. Rosenwald, quick to catch the vision, 
put at Dr. Washington’s disposal an initial 
fund of $30,000. The fund was to allow a 
given community dollar for dollar up to 
three hundred dollars. 

... The experiment was to be made on 
schools near Tuskegee Institute. . . . 

If the plan succeeded, other counties and 
other states might be given the same op- 
portunity.® 


7 Norfolk Journal and Guide, Novem- 
ber 19, 1927. 

8 Emmett J. Scott, ‘Brightening Up the 
Rural South,” The Outlook, 119: 412-14, 
J1 10, 1918. (Mr. Scott was secretary of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
at the time, also serving as special assist- 


Embree comments on the founda- 

tion of the movement which ulti- 
mately led to the creation of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund: 
The movement, which now has so much 
momentum, started, as did many other 
branches of Negro education at the sugges- 
tion of Booker T. Washington, the founder 
of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama... . 

. ». anumber of agencies had been work- 
ing in various aspects of education in the 
South for several decades. The Freedman’s 
Bureau, established by Congress in 1865 
began, even before the close of the Civil 
War, to take an interest in instructing the 
Negroes who had become in a sense wards 
of the Federal Government... .° 


Embree mentions other agencies 
which have helped in the improve- 
ment of Negro education, namely: (1) 
The George Peabody Fund, (2) The 
Jeanes, Slater, and Phelps-Stokes 
Funds, (3) The General Education 
Board, and (4) the public authorities. 
But he states that the building and 
physical equipment of schoolhouses 
had received only incidental atten- 
tion from any of the foundations until 
Mr. Rosenwald became interested. 
Rosenwald, consulting with members 
of other organizations as well as 
Booker T. Washington, agreed in 1912 
to make an experiment by cooperating 
in the cost of a few rural schoolhouses 
for Negroes which were to be a part 
of the regular county system.?° 

Very shortly before Booker T. 
Washington died" he wrote to Mr. 
Rosenwald expressing his appreciation 
of the noble work which the two men 
were able to accomplish with Rosen- 
ant to the Secretary of War, advising in 
matters affecting Negro soldiers and citi- 
zens.) 

® Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., p. 22. 

10 Thid., pp. 22-24. 


1 Booker T. Washington died November 
14, 1915, at Tuskegee. 
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wald’s money, encouragement, and 
guidance, and the wise vision of both. 
This letter, Mr. Washington’s last 
message to Mr. Rosenwald, should be 
preserved for the renown of these 
two men will probably be far greater 
a generation hence than at present. 
The letter, dated October 15, 1915, 
and on the letter head of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute for 
the Training of Colored Young Men 
and Women, is quoted herewith: 


My dear Mr. Rosenwald: 


In acknowledging receipt of your check for 
Thirteen Thousand Dollars ($13,000.00) 
you do not know how grateful we are for 
the privilege of having some part in the ex- 
penditure of this money which is accom- 
plishing so much good. In fact, when we 
realize how thoroughly you are trusting us 
in the expenditure of this money, it makes 
us feel very humble and at the same time 
increases our sense of responsibility in a 
genuine way. 

I often wish that you could have time to 
hear and see for yourself some of the little 
incidents that occur in connection with this 
work. I wish you could hear the expressions 
of approval that now come from white 
people—white people who a few years ago 
would not think of anything bearing upon 
Negro education. I wish you could hear 
the expressions of gratitude uttered over 
and over again by the most humble classes 
of colored people. 

Let me repeat, that we count it a great 
privilege to have some little share in this 
glorious work. 

Of course we shall be very glad to send 
you all the information you desire for the 
album including photographs, etc. We 
have already taken measures to get the 
photographs and the other information 
which you have suggested. 

I am planning to see you in Chicago 
sometime the first week in November and 
go over matters a little more in detail. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Booker T. Washington 


Principal! 


Incorporation of the Rosenwald Fund. 
—It has been pointed out how Mr. 
Rosenwald had been interested in 
Negro education long before he re- 
vealed the idea of establishing a Fund 
for a systematic effort of improve- 
ment. Shepherdson tells of the first 
half dozen schools and the inception 
of the idea which was to develop later 
into the Rosenwald Fund: 


In 1912 Mr. Rosenwald made notable gifts 
aggregating $687,000. One of $25,000 was 
made to Dr. Washington to be distributed 
by him among the offshoots of Tuskegee 
Institute. On special appeal he was author- 
ized to use $2,100 of this amount in an ex- 
periment in building six rural schools for 
Negroes. The success attending this enter- 
prise led to additional contributions and to 
the surprising development of a decade.¥ 


But it was not until October 30, 

1917, that the Rosenwald Fund was 
actually incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois with its chartered purpose 
“the well-being of mankind.” A 
pamphlet issued by the Nashville 
office in July, 1925, states: 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorpor- 
ated in 1917 under the laws of Illinois for 
charitable, scientific, educational and re- 
ligious purposes. Its home office is at Ho- 
man Avenue and Arthington Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Since 1914 one of its activities 
has been the stimulating of construction of 
rural schools for Negroes of the southern 
states. For this special work it maintains 
headquarters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee, in charge of 
its General Field Agent.® 





122 This typewritten letter signed in ink 
by Mr. Washington is in the clipping file at 
the Chicago Office of the Julius Rosenwald 

und. 

18 Francis W. Shepardson, ‘‘Fifteen 
Hundred New Country Schoolhouses,”’ 7'he 
Christian Science Monitor, August 18, 1922. 

14 Hdwin R. Embree, op. cit., p. 6. 

14 The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Con- 
struction of Rural Schoolhouses, a four page 
pamphlet published in July, 1925, by the 


Nashville, Tennessee office. 
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For ten years after incorporation, 
the Fund limited its activities almost 
exclusively to the Negro rural-school 
program. On January 1, 1928, the 
Fund was reorganized. An additional 
gift of 20,000 shares of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company stock was announced at 
the first meeting of the enlarged Board 
of ten trustees, which held its first 
meeting on April 30, 1928. This 
brought the total of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
gift to the Fund to 200,000 shares of 
the stock of this corporation, having a 
market value on June 30, 1928, of ap- 
proximately $22,000,000. 

The president of the Rosenwald 
Fund announced in 1929 that the as- 
sets of the Fund on June 30, 1929, 
amounted to $34,439,971.40.1° From 
the incorporation of the Fund, Octo- 
ber 30, 1917, to the year ending June 
30, 1930, the amount of $6,521,973.97 
had been expended. Of this amount 
$4,025,167.68 had been expended for 
the Negro Rural School Program, 
$329,438.04 for administration, and 
$2,118,047.12 for charitable agencies 
and institutions including Negro 
schools and colleges, medical program, 
general education and child study, 
scholarships and fellowships, and mis- 
cellaneous contributions. !” 

The scope of the organization is re- 
vealed in the following summary of 
the major activities of the Fund for 
the year ending June 30, 1930: 
Cooperation in many aspects of Negro wel- 


fare especially through aid to schools and 
colleges and through the provision of facili- 


16 Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund: A Review to June 30, 1929, p. 35. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1929. 

17 Kdwin R. Embree, op. cit., 1928 re- 
port, p. 35; 1929 report, p. 35; and Julius 
Rosenwald Fund: Review for the Year, p. 31. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund 1930. 


ties for medical care and the protection of 
health. 

Assistance in the organization of pay 
clinics and other means of distributing 
medical services at cost to persons of moder- 
ate means. 

Gifts to a few experiments and demon- 
strations in general education and child de- 
velopment, to campaigns against illiteracy, 
and to the development of county library 
service. 

Contributions to the study of social 
problems and the improvement of public 
administration.'® 


Outstanding Features of the Fund.— 

The Fund does not claim to be inter- 
ested solely and exclusively in the 
South or in any one class, race, region, 
or cause. The philosophy of the 
philanthropy of the Fund has been 
summed up as follows: 
Our aim is to give as little as possible for as 
short a time as possible. Should any of our 
projects become permanently dependent 
upon our help, we should feel that we had 
failed. 


An added feature of the Fund, not 
commonly found in many philan- 
thropies of the past prevents the abuse 
of long time or perpetual endowments. 
Mr. Rosenwald, stipulated that the 
Fund both principal and interest were 
to be spent within a generation and 
were to be totally disbursed within 
twenty-five years after the death of 
the creator of the Fund.”° The Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch looks into the 


the future when it says: 


If no time limit were set on the disburse- 
ment of the fund, much of the value of the 
undertaking would be lost. It is not too op- 


18 Edwin R. Embree, op. cit. (1930 Re- 
port.) P. 1. 

19 Tbid., 1929. Report p. 4. 

20 A copy of the letter containing these 
stipulations appears on page 4 of the 1928 
report of the Julius Rosenwald Fund: A 
Review to June 30, 1928, by Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Fund. 
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timistic to assume that within a quarter of a 
century all the States will have greatly en- 
larged and improved the public school sys- 
tem and there will be little or no necessity 
for privately financed schools, even for the 
Negro children who are in many sections 
neglected at this time.” 


The philosophy of the Rosenwald 
aid from the very beginning has been 
to help only where help was wanted, 
when an equal or greater amount of 
help was forthcoming locally, and 
where local political organizations co- 
operated. A vital contribution of the 
Fund is in getting new enterprises 
started ; it serves as a stimulus for con- 
tinued and permanent support by 
sources properly responsible. The 
Fund seeks out experimental fields 
and cultivates them for a period until 
they are proven practical or other- 
wise. 

The decision to render aid to rural 
schools among the Negroes is well 
stated by the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide: 

1, The Negro population is greatest in 
rural sections. Property owned by Negroes 
in farm lands is our greatest tangible asset. 

2. Negro schools in the South were and 
are farther behind than the schools for 
white people. There is less chance of bigger 
and better support for these schools through 
ordinary methods and regular channels than 
for schools for white people. 

3. Rural communities lack initiative, 
leadership and an evident desire for prog- 
ress. 

4. Until recently there was very little 
personal interest in the Negro school and 
community progress on the part of the 
white south. But there is a healthy and 
growing interest today. The school is a 
good plan in which to begin progress. It is 
a common meeting ground for both races. 

5. Tenancy and other economic evils 


21“The Rosenwald Fund,’ The Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch, May 31, 1928. 
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found in many parts of the south can hardly 
resist enlightened progress. The school is 
the foundation of this growth.” 


Tur ProGREsS OF THE ROSENWALD 
Funp ACTIVITIES 


The First “Rosenwald School.”— 
The preliminary stages leading to the 
ultimate construction of the thousands 
of Rosenwald schools and systematic 
aid have already been mentioned. 
W. F. Credle, Associate of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, writes regarding 
the first ‘Rosenwald School” which 
proved the advisability and feasi- 
bility of extended aid: 


The Rosenwald Fund had its beginning in 
a small way on August 12th, 1912, when 
Mr. Rosenwald made a gift of $25,000 to 
Dr. Booker T. Washington to aid on a 
number of schools that had grown out of 
Tuskegee and that were doing the same 
kind of work. Approximately $2,500 of this 
amount eventually went into the erection 
of six rural schoolhouses in the counties 
around Tuskegee. The first of these was at 
Loachopoko in Lee County, Alabama. The 
total cost of the building was $795, of which 
amount Mr. Rosenwald contributed $300. 
The report of this project was made to Mr. 
Rosenwald on June 10th, 1914.28 


Mr. Embree speaks of this first 
“Rosenwald School” built near Tuske- 
gee, Ala., in 1913 as a single-room 
frame building erected at the modest 
pre-war figure of $942.50, including 
$150 raised by Negroes to purchase 
the land for the school site. Negroes 
also contributed in labor the equiva- 
lent of $132.50. Local white citizens 
raised $360 and Mr. Rosenwald gave 


22 Norfolk Journal and Guide, November 
19, 1927. 

23 From a letter to the writer from Mr. 
W. F. Credle dated July 22, 1930. Mr. 
Credle is Associate of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund at Nashville, Tennessee. 














$300.%* This cost of $792.50 disagrees 
slightly with the figures supplied by 
Credle. Mr. Embree continues: 

... Additional co-workers in this partner- 
ship appeared in the form of state and 
county authorities, who agreed to maintain 
the school as a regular part of the public 
school system. 

In that first building in Alabama ap- 
peared most of the features of the plan as 
it has been working with increasing success 
during the succeeding fifteen years... .** 
These features were (1) cooperation 
between all parties interested, (2) 
adaptation of the school work to the 
practical needs of the families from 
whom the children come, and (3) care- 
ful planning of the school buildings. 
Of these, cooperation is the most sig- 
nificant and it will be pointed out 
later how the state has contributed an 
ever-increasing share in the cost of 
construction, besides contributing all 
the cost of maintenance. Improve- 
ment of the rural school among the 
Negroes of the South might have 
taken place ultimately, but the effect 
which the Rosenwald Fund has had in 
serving as a stimulus in the creation of 
a desire for improved standards is evi- 
denced in the results which have been 
achieved since the erection of this 
first ‘Rosenwald School.” 

The First Offer of Extensive Aid.— 
The first systematic offer of more ex- 
tensive aid came from Mr. Rosenwald 
in June, 1914. Shepardson writes of 
this event which provided for the 
first block of 100 schools: 

At Mr. Rosenwald’s request, Dr. Washing- 
ton, one day in 1914, outlined a plan for 
Negro rural schools which covered building 


of schoolhouses, extension of terms, and 
increase of teachers’ salaries. 


4 Edwin R. Embree, 'op. cit. (1928 Re- 
port.) P. 24. 
% Ibid. 
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Mr. Rosenwald’s first offer, effective on 
August 1, 1914, for a period of five years, 
was to provide not to exceed $30,000 in the 
aggregate as aid in building about a hun- 
dred schoolhouses. These were to be cons 
structed in designated counties of Alabama. 
Not more than $350% was to be alloted to 
any one school. All schoolhouses. . . were 
to be owned and operated by the county as 
part of the public school system.?7 


From the beginning the administra- 
tion of the construction of these schools 
was the responsibility of the extension 
department of Tuskegee Institute. 

By 1915, there had been erected 111 
schools, 92 in Alabama, 3 in Arkansas, 
6 in Georgia, 5 in North Carolina, 3 in 
Tennessee, 1 in Mississippi, and 1 in 
South Carolina. Tuskegee being the 
center of activities, the work spread 
most rapidly at first in Alabama.”* 
Shepardson tells of the extension of 
the movement beyond the confines of 
Alabama: 


By this time [1916] the movement had 
spread beyond the borders of Alabama.... 
As early as October, 1915, sensing the far- 
reaching significance of the work, Dr. 
Washington wrote Mr. Rosenwald that it 
... was effecting a real revolution in the 
attitude of the southern people toward 
Negro education. As he expressed it even 
earlier: ‘I have never seen a set of people 
who have changed so much within recent 
years from a feeling of almost despair and 


26 Embree, in his report of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for 1928, gives $300. 

Thomas Jesse Jones in the Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1916, No. 39, Negro Education: A Study of 
the Private and Higher Schools for Colored 
People in the United States, Vol. II, pages 
166-67, also gives $300. 

The 1914 regulations issued from Tus- 
kegee Institute lists $350. 

27 Francis W. Shepardson, op. cit. 

28 Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Education: 
A Study of the Private and Higher Schools 
for Colored People in the United States. 
(Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1916, No. 
39.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1917. Vol. II, p. 21. 
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hoplessness to one of encouragement and 
determination.’’2° 


Jones reports that by June 30, 1916, 
the number of schools erected had 
reached 142 located as follows: in 
Alabama 107; in North Carolina 11; 
in Georgia 8; in Arkansas 6; in Ten- 
nessee 5; in Mississippi 2; in Virginia 
2; and in South Carolina 1.°° 

The Second Block of Schools Pro- 

vided For.—The first block of one 
hundred schools was provided for in 
1914 to cover a building period of five 
years. Apparently neither Mr. Rosen- 
wald nor Mr. Washington had ex- 
pected such a ready response. Shep- 
ardson pictures the thorough success 
of the movement which led to an offer 
for an additional two hundred schools 
to bring the total now provided for, to 
three hundred: 
Before the end of the first six months of the 
five-year period, the evidence of interest on 
the part of the Negroes and their friends 
was so marked and so many communities 
were raising money for a school that Mr. 
Rosenwald intimated that he might help 
to build a second hundred schoolhouses 
when the first hundred were completed. 
This he put into the form of a definite propo- 
sition on February 29, 1916. Even this 
generous offer did not fully meet the exist- 
ing situations, and so, in November 1916, 
he promised further aid sufficient to bring 
the total of schoolhouses constructed 
through his help up to 300. 


The Second 300 Schools Offered.— 
Scott states that by May, 1918, the 
final payment had been made on the 
first three hundred schools. The stim- 
ulus of school construction had be- 
come so great that in 1917 Mr. Rosen- 
wald made an offer of a block of an- 


2° Francis W. Shepardson, op. cit. 

30 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., Volume 
I, pp. 166-67. 
3! Francis W. Shepardson, op. cit. 


Administration—The administra- 





other three hundred schools. This was 
the year in which the Rosenwald 
Fund was actually created. Shepard- 
son furnishes information regarding 
this second extensive offer: 

When the 300 schools for which aid had 
been promised were furnished, the momen- 
tum was so marked that Mr. Rosenwald, 
on November 14, 1917, offered to help with 
300 additional projects distributed fairly 
evenly among 10 states. With the idea of 
obtaining better buildings, the allotments 
were increased to $400 for a one-teacher 
school and $500 for a two-teacher, and 
there was added a cooperative plan for 
extending school terms.... The entire 
budget for the new work called for the ex- 
penditure of $150,000. 


The report of the principal of Tuske- 
gee Institute states that two hundred 
of these schools were to receive $400 
each; and the remaining one hundred, 
$500 each—with a total appropriation 
of $144,030.* 

At the outset, the schools were 
called ‘‘ Rosenwald Schools.”’ Embree 
states that the schools bear this name 
because they were built under the 
stimulus of the aid of Mr. Rosenwald 
and the Fund which he established. 
He says, however, that the signifi- 
cance of the program is understood 
only as one realizes that these thou- 
sands of schools are a part of the great 
American system of public education 
for all the people.* 

The progress of the movement of 
rural schoolhouse construction moved 
steadily onward until the buildings 
now number beyond five thousand. 


32 Thid. 

33 Tuskegee Principal’s report for 1918. 
Located among the clipping files at the 
Chicago office of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

34 Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., 1928 re- 
port, p. 22. 
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tion of the early activities involved in 
this educational program remained in 
the hands of Mr. Rosenwald and 
Tuskegee Institute. Favrot tells of the 
responsibility of Tuskegee: 


The Rosenwald Fund is administered by 
the Director of the Extension Department 
at Tuskegee Institute, and a special com- 
mittee at that institution. It comes to a 
community through the State Department 
of Education, by application of the parish 
superintendent for each building project 
separately. 


Embree states that after the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund was incorporated on 
October 30, 1917, Mr. Rosenwald, as 
president and treasurer carried the 
greater part of the administrative bur- 
den. He continues: 


. for a portion of a decade, he was as- 
sisted by Francis W. Shepardson as secre- 
tary and acting director, and by Alfred K. 
Stern as director, while in the South, the 
Fund’s activities were supervised by S. L. 
Smith, of Nashville, who has been General 
Field Agent since 1920.*6 


Davis tells of the change in ad- 
ministration in the South: 


To assist in the growing demand for aid 
from the Rosenwald Fund and for plans 
and counsel regarding the construction of 
rural schools, Mr. S. L. Smith, former State 
Agent of Negro Rural Schools of Tennessee, 
has been made General Field Agent, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tennessee. Tus- 
kegee Institute is continuing its helpful 
relations to this work, especially in the 
matter of training teachers during its 
summer session for the new schools.*? 


3 Leo M. Favrot, Rosenwald Negro Rural 
Schools in Louisiana. (Bull., No. 5, Issued 
by the State Department of Education, 
T. H. Harris, Superintendent, 1917 and 
1918.) 

38 Kdwin R. Embree, op. cit. (1928 Re- 

port.) p. 6. 

37 Jackson Davis, “Building A Rural 
Civilization,” Southern Workman, 49: 549- 
57, D 1920 


W. F. Credle states that the head- 
quarters of the Fund were moved 
from Tuskegee on June 10, 1920, but 
that all the records were not trans- 
ferred to the Nashville office until 
September 4, 1920.58 The position 
held by Mr. Smith was known as the 
General Field Agent until 1929-30 
when the records use the title Director 
of Rural Schools and the title used 
now is Director of Rural Schools. 

Upon the reorganization of the 
Fund on January 1, 1928, Mr. Rosen- 
wald became chairman of the board. 
The administration was placed in the 
hands of a president and a staff of 
officers on a full-time basis, and a 
board of ten trustees was created.*® 

Activities of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund in Behalf of Southern Schools.— 
Fourteen states have participated in 
the activities of the Fund. The major 
contributions to the rural school pro- 
gram will be now discussed in some de- 
tail, namely: (1) cooperation of gov- 
ernment and community; (2) enrol- 
ment; (8) school sites; (4) building 
activities and standards; (5) costs, 
divided responsibility; (6) the length- 
ened school term; (7) salaries of teach- 
ers; (8) the curriculum; and (9) effect 
on schools for white children. 


Magsor ContRIBUTIONS OF THE FuND 


Cooperation of Community, 
State and Fund 


An outstanding feature of the phi- 
lanthropy of the Fund has been that it 
required cooperation, and that help 
was given only wherehelp was wanted. 
The cooperation of public officials is 
essential in such a movement, for 

38 See note 1, page 15 


39 Edwin R. Embree, op. cit. (1928 Re- 
port.) p. 6. 
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without their continued support for 
maintenance, salaries of teachers, and 
the like any program of development 
must necessarily fail. That the public 
officials have cooperated is shown else- 
where by the fact that the share of the 
public in the construction of new 
buildings has steadily increased. The 
policy which has guided the Fund in 
all of its procedure, as will be pointed 
out from time to time, is that ade- 
quate support over long periods of 
time can be counted on most readily 
from tax funds. 

The usual procedure in financing 
construction has been for the Rosen- 
wald Fund to approve payments of 
the Fund’s obligations only after the 
state department reports the build- 
ing completed and fully equipped. 

Watson tells of the struggle in 
Louisiana following the rule of the 
carpet bagger. He pictures the efforts 
of T. H. Harris, who was made super- 
intendent of public instruction in 
1908, to improve the schools for Ne- 
groes. With the support of the state 
department, Louisiana had in 1928, 
350 modern Rosenwald buildings 
valued at $1,261,000 where thirteen 
years before the state did not own a 
single school building, for Negroes, 
worth the name.*° 

Allen reports the spirit of sacrifice 
and the progress in North Carolina: 
The philanthropy of Mr. Julius Rosenwald 
has facilitated the reconstruction of the 
school plant. In 1901 the entire public 
school plant in North Carolina for both 
white and colored was evaluated at ap- 
proximately one million dollars. The last 


appraisal of the colored school plant alone 
was $8,600,000 . . . the Negroes themselves 


40 J. B. Watson, ‘Louisiana Negroes are 
Advancing,” Southern Workman, 58: 228, 
My 1928, 
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have contributed out of their slender means 
more than $550,000 for this purpose. . .. 
In many cases these contributions repre- 
sent real privations imposed by the parents 
upon themselves in order that the educa- 
tional conditions of their children might be 
improved.‘ 


There has been an effort to place a 
Rosenwald school in every county of 
the fourteen states allowed to partici- 
pate in the Fund. In 1928 only 14.53 
per cent of the 1,328 counties did not 
have at least one Rosenwald school. 
Of the 193 counties without Rosen- 
wald schools, 14 have 60 per cent 
Negro population, 15 have 50 to 60 
per cent Negro population, and 25 
have 40 to 50 per cent Negro popula- 
tion. Thirty-three of these counties, 
or 61 per cent, are in Georgia.” In 
order to stimulate the building of the 
first Rosenwald school in counties 
with five per cent of Negro popula- 
tion the Fund offered in 1928, one 
and one-half the regular allotment for 
the first Rosenwald school constructed 
in any one of these counties without 
such schools. Forty counties respond- 
ed in 1928-29. 


Enrolment and Capacity of 
Rosenwald Schools 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
aimed to place as large a number of 
rural Negro children as possible in 
modern buildings. Table I shows the 
number of rural children in school and 
the number and per cent which the 
Rosenwald schools in existence in 
1927 could accommodate. Over a 


41 A, T. Allen, “North Carolina’s School 


Program,” Southern Workman, 57: 273, 
J1 1928. 

4 §. L. Smith, “Negro Schools in the 
ro all Southern Workman, 57: 458, N 
1928 


“Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., (1929 
Report), p. 23. 
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TABLE I 
ENROLMENT IN NeGRO RuRAL ScHOOLS IN 1926-27, THE CAPACITY OF THE 3,769 RosEN- 


WALD SCHOOLS, AND THE PER CENT OF THE RURAL ENROLMENT WHICH THE RURAL 
Scuoots Micgut AccOMMODATE* 














Pupil Per Cent of 
g Rural Capacity of Rural Enrolment 
tate Enrolment 3,769 Rosenwald | Which Could Be 
Schools Accommodated 

Arkansas 63,471 33,975 53.5 
Oklahoma 26,610 13,500 50.7 
Tennessee 70 , 944 35,910 50.6 
Louisiana 86 , 634 43,335 50.0 
North Carolina 189,625 91,755 48.9 
South Carolina 153,561 61,470 40.0 
Texas 99,069 38,565 38.9 
Maryland 29,244 10,935 37.3 
Kentucky 29,214 10,980 36.9 
Virginia 115,007 34,965 30.4 
Mississippi? 218,200 64,845 29.7 
Alabama 140,097 33,975 24.2 
Florida 55,000 11,205 20.3 
Georgia 180,820 25,875 14.3 
Total 1,457,495 511,290 35.0 














® Data taken from Southern Workman, 57: 452, N 1928. 

b Data for 1925-26. 
third of the entire rural schoo] enrol- able regarding the pupil and teacher 
ment could be cared for in these capacity of the 4,762 Rosenwald 
schools in 1927. schools in existence June 30, 1930. It 

Table II lists the latest data avail- will be observed that the pupil ca- 


TABLE II 


TEACHER CAPACITY AND PupiL CAPACITY IN THE 4,762 ROSENWALD SCHOOLS COMPLETED 
To JUNE 30, 19380 In FourTEEN SOUTHERN STATES* 

















Total Capacity 
State Number of 
Schools Teacher Pupil 

Alabama 382 846 38,070 
Arkansas 324 970 43 ,650 
Florida 112 463 20,835 
Georgia 214 703 31,635 
Kentucky 142 328 14,760 
Louisiana 390 1,119 50,355 
Maryland 142 292 13,140 
Mississippi 534 1,629 73,305 
North Carolina 767 2,400 108,000 
Oklahoma 171 376 16,920 
South Carolina 462 1,562 70,290 
Tennessee 342 935 42,075 
Texas 428 1,102 49,590 
Virginia 352 886 39,870 

Total 4,762° 13,611 612,495 














& ; Data furnished by the Nashville, Tenaaeaae, office on July 22, 1930. 
b Does not include teachers’ homes and shops 
© This number is pe as 5,075 in the 19301 Teport of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, p. 17. Here it is stated, p. 
that the five thousandth school was completed in Greenbrier, Elizabeth County, Virginia on June 10, 1930. 71 
5,075 include all types of buildings. 
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pacity“ in 1930 was 101,205 greater 
than in 1927, an increase of 19.8 per 
cent. 

School Sites 


It has been stated previously that 
one of the very important features of 
the work of the Rosenwald Fund has 
been its constant requirement of co- 
operation. An ample school site has 
been required; site and building must 
become the property of the state; and 
state departments must approve the 
site. Thus sites and buildings have 
been perpetuated for future genera- 
tions through the foresight of the 
founder of the Fund. 

It was not an easy task at the out- 
set to persuade a community to pur- 
chase a site and then immediately 
deed it to the state. Richardson re- 
lates the story of the Uchee Valley 
School about eight miles from Colum- 
bus, Georgia. This community was 
stirred by an agent from the extension 
department at Tuskegee to strive for 
a Rosenwald school. He tells of the 
difficulty in the early period of the 
activities of the Fund in getting sites 
purchased and deeded to the state: 
Without doubt the great obstacle in this 
Negro rural-school building work is the 
first requirement of the Rosenwald Fund; 
namely, that the black people shall buy the 
land and deed it to the state. To the black 
man, far removed from capitol, from courts, 
from contact with modern ideas, what is 
the state ... He knows and fears the 
county sheriff; he knows the county jail, 
the county court-house. . . . when the state 


4 The use of the term “Pupil Capacity” 
by the publicity agents of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund is misleading for it is quite pos- 
sible that all schools do not have capacity 
enrolment. Pupils may not always be ac- 
cessible to fill all buildings to capacity. 
Whether or not this may be true, it would 
be less confusing were actual enrolment 
data given rather than pupil capacity. 
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is not a mere abstraction, it is a stern en- 
forcer of the law, a white man who brings 
the handcuffs, a judge who pounds with the 
gavel and pronounces a sentence. 
Richardson states that the letters that 
reached the extension division at Tus- 
kegee indicated the people feared that 
deeding the land to the state was a 
mere hoax of the state, using Tus- 
kegee as a catspaw, to seize from two 
to five acres of land with the building 
along with it.* 

This obstacle was overcome, how- 
ever, as evidenced by the 4,762 school- 
houses and the 313 other buildings 
completed by June 30, 1929. 

The minimum area for a new site 
must be two acres. For the five years 
past the average area of school sites 
acquired has been 3.0 acres or more. 


Building Activities 

The Rosenwald Fund has made 
probably its greatest contribution in 
its inauguration of a campaign for 
better buildings for Negro boys and 
girls. This has been its major under- 
taking and such construction has 
called forth the major portion of the 
Fund’s expenditures. Other important 
contributions have all been an out- 
growth of this activity. From the 
very outset, adequate equipment for 
these buildings has been a requisite 
for securing aid from the Fund. The 
1914 regulations issued by Tuskegee 
Institute say: “In every case, the 
money given by Mr. Rosenwald is to 
be the partial payment for comple- 
tion of building, including furnishing.” 
The 1917-18 regulations stipulated the 
provision of desks, blackboards, heat- 
ing apparatus, and libraries. 

45 Clement Richardson, ‘“‘A Rosenwald 


School,” Southern Workman, 45: 18, Ja 1916. 
46 Thid. 
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Surveys have revealed the lament- 
able conditions under which Negro 
teachers and pupils have had to work. 
A survey of a county in Georgia made 
in 1920 comments that in all cases the 
schoolhouses for colored children were 
old, tumbled-down, decaying, dilapi- 
dated, disreputable. The equipment 
was limited to benches and old-time 
desks on which generations of white 
children had cut and carved their 
names.‘?7 In Alabama, 65.1 per cent of 
the rural school buildings for colored 
children were privately owned in 
1919.48 The 1922 survey report regard- 
ing Atlanta, Georgia, comments on 
the buildings for Negro children: 


Nine of the buildings rate at less than 300 
... these buildings are in most cases totally 
unfit for school children. .. . 


Almost every rule for the safety, com- 
fort, convenience, and health of school 
children is violated in this building and its 
outhouses.*® 


The report of a survey made in 1921 
of Athens, Georgia states: 


If the conditions in the white schools are 
bad the housing conditions in the Negro 
schools are infinitely worse. The present 
Negro school cannot be rightly called a 
school building at all. It is a frame structure 
of six rooms into which children are herded.®® 


47 U.S. Office of Education, Survey of the 
Schools of Brunswick and of Glynn County, 
Georgia, (U. S. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1920, No. 27). Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing office, 1920, p. 51. 

48 U. S. Office of Education, An Educa- 
tional Survey of Alabama, (U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bull., 1919, No. 41). Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1919. 
pp. 181-2. 

49 Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Report of the Survey of the Public 
School System of Atlanta, Georgia, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1922. pp. 
127, 184. 

50 U. S. Office of Education, A School 
Building Program for Washington, North 
Carolina, (Bureau of Education Bull. 1923, 


As late as 1927 the following con- 
ditions were found in Danville, Ken- 
tucky: 


If the situation in the white schools is de- 
scribed as “bad,” it is almost impossible to 
find words to describe the situation in the 
colored school..... crowding ..... has, 
of necessity, been reduced to a science, with 
every inch of available space, and a good 
many inches that are not or ought not to 
be available used for the accommodation 
of pupils.* 


Jones attempts an explanation of 
the divergence of the amounts spent 
for education in the South and gives 
facts requiring consideration: 


The first is that, although the wealth of the 
South is at present increasing very rapidly, 
the South has had to maintain a double 
system of schools on the comparatively 
limited resources of a section largely rural 
and only recently recovered from the bur- 
dens of the Civil War. The second fact is 
that, though the per capita for the white 
pupils in the South is four times that for 
Negroes, the per capita in most of the 
Northern States is two and three times that 
for the white pupils in the South. These 
facts do not justify the present inequalities 
between the expenditures for white and 
colored pupils. They should, however, 
modify criticism of the situation. When all 
explanations have been made, the inequali- 
ties stand as an emphatic appeal to the 
county, State, and Federal Governments 
for larger and more definite interest in 
Negro education. 


It is no wonder that Mr. Rosenwald 
in 1912 heeded the cry that arose from 
Tuskegee and the South in order that 
a few experimental schools be opened. 
The remarkable progress that has been 





No. 2). Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1923. p. 2. 

51 Floyd W. Reeves, Dale Russel, and 
Maurice F. Seay, Report of a School Build- 
ing Survey of Danville, Kentucky, p. 18, 
1927. 

52 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., Vol. I, 


p. 8 
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the result of the first six schools opened 
and the initial allotment of $2,100 is 
an achievement the worth of which 
can never be realized. 

The early buildings were small and 
it was not until 1924 that funds were 
definitely provided for seven-room 
schoolhouses. In fact, of the 4,762 
schools completed up to June 30, 
1930, 59.8 per cent are one- and two- 
teacher type, 20.2 per cent being one- 
teacher type. 

There is a decided tendency now 
toward the erection of larger build- 
ings. Aid for one-teacher-type build- 
ings was discontinued in 1930 and aid 
for the two-teacher-type will be dis- 
continued July 1, 1931. Building 
allotments, however, for larger types 
have been increased as the modern 
tendency in all education is away from 
small, isolated schools and for consoli- 
dated schools. On January 1, 1930, 
aid was announced for the construc- 
tion of school buildings in towns and 
cities as well as in rural areas for 
schools which offer at least the first 
two years of high school work, it being 
understood that schools located in 
towns and cities shall have adequate 
vocational buildings or units for both 
boys’ and girls’ work and a trained 
teacher for each. Gresham reports 
that in Virginia there is a tendency 
toward the erection of a larger type 
brick building.* 

Thus the Rosenwald Fund is as- 
sisting in driving the one-teacher 
school out of existence. Brickell calls 
the old one-teacher schools, “tumble- 
down shacks that would not have 
served to house cattle decently.”’ He 

% W. D. Gresham, “Negro Education in 


Virginia,” Southern Workman, 58: 556-7, 
D 1929, 


states that these types of building 
have virtually disappeared and in their 
places modern buildings dot the 
countryside.™ 

The type of building erected with 
the help of the Rosenwald Fund has 
been carefully controlled from the out- 
set. Again this depicts the wise fore- 
sight of the Fund administrators; 
they were building for permanency. 
The regulations issued from Tuskegee 
in 1914 stated that the kind of build- 
ing to be erected was to be approved 
by the extension department of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute and, where required, by state 
departments of education. Since then 
the regulations have prescribed that 
every building must be on plans fur- 
nished by the Fund or approved by 
the general field agent (now the direc- 
tor of Southern schools). Since 1920 
the Fund has furnished plans for 
buildings. In 1929, the Fund had 
plans for 33 types of school houses, 6 
types of teacher houses, 6 types of 
shops, and for additions to buildings. 

During the earlier years, not so 
much was said about the materials of 
construction. But in 1928 the Fund 
provided substantial increases for 
buildings which were to be built of 
permanent materials such as brick 
veneer, brick, or concrete. Special 
allotments have been made at times 
for high-school] buildings in order to 
meet state requirements for standard- 
ization. 

At the end of June 30, 1930, there 
had been erected 5,075 buildings of 
all types with the help of the Rosen- 
wald Fund. This remarkable achieve- 

& Herschel Brickell,“ South’s New Atti- 


tude Towards Negro,’’ New York Post, No- 
vember 7, 1923. 
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ment has been brought about in less 
then eighteen years. Table II indi- 
cated that the 4,762 school houses 
could accommodate 612,495 children. 
Relative to the various types of school- 
houses which have been constructed, 
to be sure, the one- and two-teacher 
type buildings predominate, being 
60.09 per cent of the total number but 
there is a decided trend toward larger 
buildings. 

Some states have responded better 
than others in the construction of 
modern Rosenwald buildings. Col- 
umns 1 and 5 of Table III list the 


in Rosenwald schools in 1926-27. At 
that time it had 115 fewer schools 
than at present. 

The aid which the Rosenwald Fund 
has provided has varied considerably. 
Aid for the one- and two-teacher types 
decreased and was discontinued in 
1930-31. Aid for the other types has 
fluctuated from high to low and then 
higher again as more attention was 
given to erecting permanent buildings 
and larger types and to meeting state 
standards. 

Aid for additional classrooms to 
Rosenwald schools already built has 


TABLE III 


Torat NuMBER oF RosENWALD ScHoo.s, TpacHErs’ HomEs, AND SHOPS IN THE FouR- 
TEEN STATES 





























, 
State Schools bars Shops Total 
1. North Carolina 767 17 6 790 
2. Mississippi 534 52 12 598 
3. South Carolina 462 6 8 476 
4, Texas 428 27 20 475 
5. Louisiana 390 29 8 427 
6. Alabama 382 7 9 398 
7. Arkansas 324 18 23 365 
8. Virginia 352 2 9 363 
9. Tennessee 342 8 7 357 
10. Georgia 214 11 6 231 
11. Oklahoma 171 16 3 190 
12. Kentucky 142 2 1 145 
13. Maryland 142 2 — 144 
14. Florida 112 1 3 116 
Total 4,762 198 | 115 5,075 








fourteen states participating in the 
order of the greatest to least response. 
A comparison of Tables [ and III will 
reveal to what extent the Negro popu- 
lation has accessto Rosenwald schools: 
North Carolina with only 29.8 per 
cent of its population Negro has 82.64 
per cent of the Negro children in some 
school and has also the greatest num- 
ber of Rosenwald schools. Table I 
shows that North Carolina had nearly 
one-half of its rural Negro enrolment 


ranged from $200 per room in 1923-27 
to $150 since. For permanent con- 
struction $200 has been allowed for 
each room. Additions have averaged 
nearly two rooms for each addition. 
Homes for teachers have been pro- 
vided in limited numbers. Table III 
gives the total number of these homes 
as 198, every state being represented. 
From the very beginning provisions 
for industrial activities have been re- 
quired. As school plants grew in size 
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separate shop buildings were found 
essential. These shop buildings have 
been utilized for industrial activities 
of boys and home economies for girls. 
Table Ill shows that there were 115 
of these shops in thirteen of the states. 
Specific aid has been allowed for 
shops beginning with 1927-28. Special 
requirements have been set up be- 
fore aid for shops is granted, namely: 
(1) the building is to be erected ac- 
cording to plans furnished or approved 
by the Fund; (2) an ample supply of 
tools and equipment is to be provided; 
and (3) a trained teacher is to be avail- 
able. On January 1, 1930, the Fund 
provided that it would give special 
aid for equipping shop buildings, $100 
per room, with the understanding that 
the contribution of the Fund will not 
be more than one-third of the total 
sum expended for such equipment. 


Building Costs and Divided 
Responsibility 

Cooperation has been a factor 
which has supported the entire pro- 
gram instituted by Mr. Rosenwald. 
The people have been required to 
make sacrifices. In every case the 
community has been required to give 
as much as the Rosenwald aid and as 
a rule it has been more, sometimes 
much more. The Rosenwald Fund has 
worked under the assumption that 
eventually the school system would 
be entirely tax supported. One of the 
major contributions of the Rosen- 
wald Fund activities has been the 
drawing forth of increased support of 
the Rosenwald school movement from 
public funds. Table IV illustrates the 
increasing support from public funds 
and the decreasing share borne by the 
community contributions and _ the 


TABLE IV 


EXPENDITURE FOR BUILDINGS BY YEARS AND THE PER CENT OF EXPENDITURE CON 
TRIBUTED BY VARIOUS ENTITIES® 









































| Amount and Per Cent Contributed by 
Fiscal Year T 
Ending June 30 N | Whi Public Rosenwald otal 
| Negroes | Vhites Funds Fund 
1926 | | 
Amount $447 , 400 $94,923 ($1,523,601 $401 , 831 $2 , 467 , 755 
Per cent 18.13 3.85 61.74 16.28 
1927 
Amount 440 , 353 | 90,719 1,870,949 410,697 2,812,718 
Per cent 15.66 3.23 66.51 14.60 
1928 
Amount 363 ,074 118,392 1,882,909 301,341 2,665,716 
Per cent 13.62 4.43 70.62 11.33 
1929 
Amount 306 , 909 101,113 2,140,386 326 , 450 2,874,858 
Per cent 10.68 3.52 74.45 11.35 
1930 
Amount 257,907 | 67,514 1,545,531 289,082 2,160,034 
Per cent 11.94 | 3.13 71.55 13.38 
Total | 
Amount $4,478,653 ($1,071,880 |$15,842,355 |$3,949,384 $25,342,272 
Per cent | 17.67 | 4.23 | 62.51 15.59 


® Data for years prior to 1925-26 not available. 


> Grand total from the first Julius Rosenwald building to the last one reported up to June 30, 1930. 
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Rosenwald Fund. Community con- 
tributions have been in the form of 
money, land, labor, and materials. 
The 5,075 buildings which had 
been erected by 1930 with the stimu- 
lus of Mr. Rosenwald together with 
their equipment cost $25,342,272. Of 
this amount, the Negroes contributed 
17.67 per cent, the whites 4.23 per 
cent, public authorities 62.51 per 
cent, and the Rosenwald Fund 15.59 
per cent as will be seen from Table V. 


School Terms 


The Texas Educational Survey Re- 
port® gives the comparative length of 
the school term in a number of South- 
ern states, disclosing that the term in 
Negro Schools was from 9 to 64 days 
shorter than that for white pupils. 
Negro children can not be expected 
to do in a shortened school term what 
other children do in a term from 9 to 
64 days longer. Smith in speaking of 
the shortened school term states: 


TABLE V 


CuMULATIVE Per CENT OF THE SHARE BORNE BY THE VARIOUS CONTRIBUTING AGENCIES 
IN THE TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE JULIUS ROSENWALD BUILDINGS 




















Year Per Cent of Total Contribution Made by 
Ending ! Public Rosenwald Total 
June 30 Negroes Whites Funds Fund 
| 
19158 54.00¢ 16.44 29.57 100.00 
1916» 45 .22 6.43 15.72 32.63 100.00 
1918° 43.21 6.23 23.26 27.30 100.00 
19234 25.58 5.63 49.54 19.25 100.00 
1924 23.00 4.90 53.60 18.50 100 .00 
1925 21.50 4.80 55.70 18.00 100.00 
1926 20.98 4.68 56.66 17.68 100.00 
1927 20.13 4.45 58.24 17.18 100 .00 
1928 19.28 4.44 49.86 16.42 100.00 
1929 18.21 4.34 61.67 15.78 100.00 
1930 17.67 4.23 62.51 15.59 100.00 











® Exact date in 1915 not specified. Reported by Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 21. 
Reported by Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 166-167. 

° Emmett J. Scott, ‘‘Brightening up the Rural South,"’ Outlook,"’ 119 (July 10, 1918), 414. 
Reported in the New York Evening Post, May 19, 1923. 


© Not separated for Negroes and whites. 


Thus the Rosenwald Fund actually 
contributed less than the Negroes 
themselves and 6.41 per cent less than 
the communities in which the build- 
ings stand. The most significant fact, 
however, is the rapid increase in the 
share of construction costs which has 
been borne by the public authorities, 
increasing from 16.44 per cent in 1915 
to 62.51 per cent of the total cost of 
the 5,075 buildings in 1930. Surely 
we can say that Mr. Rosenwald’s con- 
tribution of $3,949,384 has been a 
powerful instrument in an improved 
consciousness in the South. 


A most hopeful sign of development in the 
rural Negro schools is seen in the gradual 
increase of the school terms for the various 
States. From the best information available 
it seems that the average term in the four- 
teen Southern States for 1914-15—the 
year Mr. Rosenwald decided to enter the 
field of schoolhouse construction in Ala- 
bama—was not more than 4.5 months 
varying from less than 3 months in two or 
three of the States to about 6 months in 
one or two States.* 


He also states that the average for the 
% Texas Educational Survey Report, 

Austin: Texas Educational Survey Com- 

mission, 1925. Vol. I11, ‘General Report.” 
8S. L. Smith, op. cit., p. 454. 
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rural Negro schools in a few states is 
longer than for whites in other South- 
ern states. There is a tendency to run 
all the rural schools of a county the 
same number of months for both white 
and colored.®’ 

The addition of one or more months 
to a school term necessitates a cor- 
responding added burden of cost for 
teachers’ salaries and school mainte- 
nance on the part of public author- 
ities. The lengthened term is, however, 
a contribution of the Rosenwald Fund 
activities which has been a powerful 
factor in the history of the last de- 
cade and a half. Where the average 
term in Negro schools was 4.7 months, 
in 1915, the Rosenwald Fund author- 
ities established as a minimum a five 
month term as one of the requisites 
for receiving aid. In 1925, five months 
was still acceptable but six months 
was preferred, and in 1928 six months 
was made the minimum. In 1930, an 
eight month term was required if a 
school of a seven-teacher type or 
more was to receive aid. Aid for 
teachers’ homes, according to the 
printed stipulations, has never been 
given in school system unless the 
term was eight months. 

Thus the Rosenwald schools again 
served as a stimulus for greater en- 
deavor and for increased expenditure 
which must accompany a lengthened 
school term. Over the general average 
of 1915, the Rosenwald schools had 
increased the term 2.5 months by 
1928. 

The greatest increases of the 1928 
Rosenwald school terms over the 
averages for all rural Negro schools in 
1915 have been in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Louisiana 


57 Tbid., p. 455. 


where 3.9, 3.7, 3.7, and 3.5 months, 
respectively, have been added to the 
annual school term length. How 
much of this improvement would have 
taken place without the stimulus of 
the Rosenwald model schools is but 
a conjecture, but it is quite possible 
that the influence of the Rosenwald 
Fund activities has speeded up im- 
provement in this respect many years. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
The salaries of the Negro teachers 
are woefully low and much discrim- 
ination against the Negro teachers is 
practiced. This study has not been 
concerned so much with the question 
of teachers’ salaries because the Rosen- 
wald Fund has not stressed this factor 
of needed improvement except as it 
could do so indirectly. But the need 

of improved salaries is vital. 


The Curriculum 


The Rosenwald Fund has made no 
effort whatever to control the cur- 
riculum as this is a matter for each 
state to decide. The Fund, however, in 
its endeavor to adapt school condi- 
tions to community needs has set up 
certain requirements regarding site, 
equipment, and industrial rooms which 
have, no doubt, had a powerful influ- 
ence over the curriculum. Every site 
must be large enough for school gar- 
dens. Every school must have some 
facilities for home economics for the 
girls and industrial work for the boys. 
The fact that the number of school 
shops in separate building units is 
increasing indicates a trend in cur- 
riculum enrichment and revision. 


Subsidiary Contributions 


Improvement of the schools of one 
group affects other groups accordingly. 
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The Rosenwald building plans have 
been used in hundreds of schools, both 
colored and white, which received no 
other aid from the Fund. Scott tells 
of the effect of the Rosenwald schools 
on white schools and attitudes toward 
Negro education: 


In one town a poor white man gave five 
dollars. In another, the white children and 
the colored children got together and began 
to compare notes on what they were study- 
ing at school. The Negro children had in- 
dustrial work, the white children did not. 
In a few days the white parents were pro- 
testing for handicrafts and the like for their 
children. At another Rosenwald school the 
children cooked and served a dinner to the 
state officers, who went away thoroughly 
converted to Negro education. In another 
county the white farmers well-nigh black- 
listed a neighbor for putting up a Rosenwald 
school on his plantation. Now each farmer 
is clamoring for a schoolhouse on his 
“‘place.’’58 


The acquisition of a Rosenwald 
school has a brightening influence 
upon a community. William C.Graves 
in speaking of the death of Booker T. 
Washington, is quoted: 


The very building itself, all painted and 
neat, would be an inspiration in a country 
where paint is almost unknown. Here and 
there in the neighborhood the farmhouses 
of the poor people—heretofore merely un- 
painted shacks—would be painted, and 
there would be a general air of neatness 
and progress over the whole neighborhood. 


Mr. Rosenwald considers this one-room 
schoolhouse plan of even more importance 
than the work at Tuskegee itself, and in- 
tends to continue it until educational facili- 
ties are provided for all colored people of 
Alabama and the South.*? 


The school building serves as a 


58 Emmett J. Scott, op. cit., p. 414. 

59 Hvening Post, November 15, 1915. An 
interview with William C. Graves, Secre- 
tary to Mr. Rosenwald. 
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community center. Richardson says: 


. .. by no means one of the least benefits of 
the Rosenwald schools is that they serve as 
assembly halls for all the people. The black 
man has few public buildings which stand 
open to him. The Rosenwald School at 
Uchee Valley, as at seventy other places, 
is serving as an assembly hall for all the 
people.® 


Much has been written about the 

migration of the Negro to the North. 
Much will continue to be written as 
he will continue to migrate until con- 
ditions in the South are made whole- 
some and liveable. Scott speaks of the 
possible effect of the Rosenwald 
school on migration thus: 
In the midst of the great migration of the 
black man to the North, Southern people 
are beginning to ask, Why? They them- 
selves have answered in their big dailies. 
In brief, the want of better treatment for 
the Negro and for his children. Of the rural 
black people who choose to remain in the 
South, many will tell you that they are 
content because they have a good school 
for their children to attend, a friendlier 
understanding with their white neighbors, 
and a brighter outlook on life because of the 
Rosenwald rural school. 


Recent ACTIVITIES OF THE 
RoseNWALD FUND 


This study has been chiefly con- 
cerned with the contributions of the 
Rosenwald Fund toward the improve- 
ment of the rural building program of 
Negro schools in the South. It has 
been pointed out how this activity 
has been accompanied by various 
other subsidiary improvements. The 
rural-schoolhouse-construction pro- 
gram has moved forward auspiciously. 
The Fund, with its resources which are 
to be spent, both capital and interest, 


6° Clement Richardson, op. cit., 22. 
51 Emmett J. Scott, op. cit., p. 414. 
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in a generation, has rather recently 
entered into a number of added activ- 
ities to carry out its chartered pur- 
pose of the ‘well-being of mankind.” 
These new activities, all worthy of 
careful study, will be briefly men- 
tioned. The more recent lines of en- 
deavor are (1) health of the Negro, 
(2) fellowships, (3) support to na- 
tional associations, (4) social service 
work, (5) library service, (6) pay 
clinics and medical service, (7) con- 
tributions to Negro colleges, and (8) 
attention to secondary education. 

Health.—Appropriations have been 
made for the appointment of colored 
public health nurses in the South. Ap- 
propriations have also been made to 
hospitals for Negroes. 

A new service for the well-being of 

mankind has been inaugurated by the 
Fund in its experimentation in provid- 
ing hospital service for the man of 
moderate means. Again the service 
which the Fund hopes to render is a 
series of demonstrations to prove that 
such service is feasable and desirable 
and will enlist ultimately whatever 
public support will be required. Em- 
bree makes the following statement in 
the Survey regarding this new venture 
of the Rosenwald Fund in the field of 
health: 
The most comprehensive undertaking of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund in the field of Medi- 
cine is the attempt to demonstrate that it 
is possible to provide the best medical care 
to persons of moderate means at rates which 
they can afford to pay and which will be 
adequate to compensate physicians and 
hospitals for their service.” 


Fellowships.—To June 30, 1929, 
sixty fellowships had been awarded 
® Edwin R. Embree, “How the Foun- 


dations Fight Disease,” Survey, 53: 413-17, 
Ja 1930. 





to Negroes from among the following 
classes: (1) physicians and nurses, (2) 
teachers of vocational subjects, (3) 
special teachers such as librarians and 
music teachers, and (4) individuals 
of promise in any subject.® 

Social service.—The Fund has con- 
tributed to The New School for Social 
Research of New York, the Social 
Science Research Council, and the 
Winnetka Public Schools for studies 
and demonstrations in child guid- 
ance.“ The following report is made of 
the first annual award of the Social 
Science Research Council: 
The first annual awards of fellowships to 
Southern graduate students in the social 
sciences was made on March 27, 1930. These 
fellowships were established through the 
generosity of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which made to the Social Science Research 
Council a grant of $50,000 to finance them. 
From 125 applicants distributed among 
practically all states in the South twenty- 
seven students were given fellowships. 
They will be expected to spend the next 
academic year at some accredited graduate 
school working on social science problems 
of special interest to the South. Five of the 
newly-appointed fellows are Negro stu- 
dents. Of the total number of fellows ap- 
pointed ten were women and seventeen 
were men. 

... It is hoped that one of the important 
by-products of the fellowships will be the 
building up of a more enlightened social 
and economic leadership in the South.® 


To foster interest and leadership 
of white educators toward Negro 
education in the South appropriations 
have been made for a department of 
Negro life and schools at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and to 








6 Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., (1929 Re- 
ports) p. 30. 

«4 [bid., p. 33. 

6 “Southern Fellowships in the Social 
Sciences,’ School and Society, 32: 68, Jl 
12, 1930. 
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maintain a series of lectures on Negro 
schools at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 

Libraries—The Fund has _ con- 
tributed one-third of the cost of addi- 
tions to libraries in twenty-two Negro 
colleges and normal schools. There 
had also been distributed up to June 
30, 1929, 419 small libraries to Negro 
rural schools.*7 

Aid to Negro Colleges—The Fund 
has joined with other boards in help- 
ing the Southern states to equip and 
maintain the state institutions of col- 
lege grade for the training of Negroes 
for teaching, farming, and other pur- 
suits. The Fund has also aided a small 
and select group of private Negro 
colleges.** 

Attention Turns to High School 
Enrolment. It has been shown that 
the Rosenwald Fund has been primar- 
ily interested in rural education and 
chiefly in elementary instruction. 
Recently some attention has been 
given to the erection of county high 
schools in rural districts and in the 
construction in towns and cities of 
high schools which offer at least the 
first two years of high school work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To write a conclusion to the activ- 
ities of the Julius Rosenwald Fund is 
an impossibility. Only a beginning 
has been instituted in the noble work 
of the “well-being of mankind,” 
particularly for the Negro. A fortune 
many times greater than the money 
already expended is available for ex- 
penditure within a little over twenty 


66 Edwin R. Embree, op. cit., (1929 Re- 
port,) p. 31. 

 [bid., p. 23. 

88 Tbid., pp. 25, 27-28. 


years. What these twenty years will 
see are beyond conjecture. But the 
past twenty years have been epoch- 
making years for the Negro. Doubt- 
less the succeeding years will redound 
even more greatly to this man who 
has been so instrumental in stimulat- 
ing improved conditions in Negro 
schools. 

A brief tabulation will be made of 
the contributions of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund following the building of 
the first half-dozen experimental 
schools in 1913. 

1. The administration of the activ- 
ities has shown insight and wise fore- 
sight in securing the cooperation of 
whites, Negroes, and public author- 
ities in all work. 

2. Aid has been granted only where 
aid has been wanted. 

3. The Fund aims to provide the 
stimulus for work which will ulti- 
mately be supported by public funds. 

4. The contributions of the Fund 
have been able to draw forth ever in- 
creasing contributions from public 
funds. 

5. A systematic and carefully plan- 
ned withdrawal of aid from one activ- 
ity and the launching of added fields 
of endeavor have characterized the 
activities of the administration. 

6. Building construction has been 
scientific and has aimed at perman- 
ency. 

7. Regulations have been instituted 
from the outset to adapt the work to 
practical needs. 

8. A concerted and continuous and 
successful effort has been underway 
to increase the length of the school 
term. 








9. The Rosenwald School as a 
bright spot in a community has been 
instrumental in setting to work other 
factors for community improvement. 

10. The Fund has added to the 
social well-being of America, for by 
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helping one group all other groups 
are like-wise benefited. 

May the next generation see a na- 
tion free of prejudice and imbued with 
the idea of friendly relations and jus- 
tice to all. 
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Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


Le Noir 


Le Noir, by Assistant Professor W. 
Mercer Cook of Howard University, 
comes as the second French textbook 
edited by a Negro scholar; Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture, 1924, by Dr. Georgiana 
Simpson, at present associate profes- 
sor of German at Howard University, 
was the first. 

Le Noir is composed of forty-odd 
selections chosen from the works of 
twenty-nine celebrated French au- 
thors including, among others, Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Lafayette, Na- 
poléon, Balzac, Hugo, Daudet, Mau- 
passant, Anatole France, and Gide. 
The complete list is entirely repre- 
sentative, within the limits of the 
text. The selections chosen give a 
composite picture, in miniature, of the 
Negro in French thought from the 
second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day; and, as an 
opening index to Gallic opinion of the 
black man, this text alone exists, per- 
haps. 

We see clearly the magnitude of 
Mr. Cook’s problem in making repre- 
sentative selections from such rich 
sources with presentation limited to 
the confines of a small textbook. Yet, 
we regret that he was unable to in- 
clude one or two famous sonnets of 
Charles Baudelaire, inspired by and 
dedicated to Jeanne Duval, Negro 
maiden of Guadaloupe; and, a selec- 
tion which shows Rene Maran’s 
graphic prose description of nature in 
French Congo Africa, or one which 
contains his courageous exposure of 
the corroding effects of the civilization 


1 Cook, Mercer W., Le Noir. New York: 


American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 173. sas 


of a white nation on native Africans. 

There may be truth in the saying 
that of the making of books there is 
no end, but Mr. Cook’s rich samplings 
of French biography, philosophy, his- 
tory, science, and imaginative litera- 
ture concerning the Negro, in this 
text, certainly enrich in quality and 
variety the modern foreign language 
textbook field in America. 

There is sufficient need for this text 
since it is essentially cultural; it pre- 
sents information, both historical and . 
literary, which has been hidden, ne- 
glected, obscured, or distorted; it af- 
fords a study in contrast between 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon temperament 
and thought concerning people of 
African descent; it strikes a new note 
in textbook contents in the modern 
language field; and, as Mr. Cook says 
in the preface: “Students [Negro] 
have a right to know what is written 
[about their race] in this beautiful 
foreign tongue, the intricacies of which 
they are attempting to master;” and, 
“Students majoring in French may 
perhaps find in one of the passages a 
challenge? to study further to discover 
and to report on the entire question 
of ... the Negro” and certain French 
writers. In my opinion, teacher, stu- 
dent, and general reader into whose 
hand this little text falls will find their 
sympathy enlarged, reflection stimu- 
lated, and general intellectual horizon 
extended. 

This text, as an intermediate French 
reader, is constituted to meet ade- 
quately the ends for which it was de- 
signed. Each group of selections is pre- 


ceded by a biographical sketch of the 


2 Reviewer’s italics. 
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author, which includes his place in 
French thought and history, the 
theme or essence of his important 
works, and an explanation of the se- 
lection presented. Whenever it was 
necessary to résumé parts of longer 
passages, the editor has done so with- 
out sacrificing the thought of the 
selection. 

As sources, Mr. Cook has chosen 
the most authentic and scholarly 
edited of the general and special works 
of the authors that are available to- 
day. His intellectual honesty and 
scholarly modesty are manifest in ex- 
pressions of indebtedness to the ef- 
forts of colleagues and co-workers. 

As to methods of using the text, be- 
ginning on page 113, the editor sug- 
gests a variety of exercises involving 
questions and conversation, all of 
which agree with recent successful ex- 
perimentation in teaching the modern 
languages. He has provided also a set 
of direct-method exercises, based on 
the contents of each selection. To each 
selection is added ‘‘Suggested Read- 
ings’ to be used by some who will 
certainly be challenged to read and 
disclose more on the subject. 

The notes, which are historical, 
geographical, literary, and syntacti- 
cal, appear to be helpful in clearing 
up most of the allusions and linguistic 
peculiarities. 

In the French-English vocabulary 
which closes the text one finds a few 
omissions of specific English equiva- 
lents for certain French words. These 
omissions were practically unavoid- 
able in this first edition and are so 
slight that they impair in no wise the 
value of the text. Doubtless, the edi- 
tor will include corrections in a future 
edition. 

On the whole, the text is teachable, 
informing, and interesting. It should 
help to vitalize the interest in learn- 
ing foreign language since it comes, 
fortunately, at the moment when 
there is a receptive attitude among 
many students to know more about 
the African who has had contact with 
other peoples and other civilizations. 


By editing Le Noir, Mr. Cook has 
shown how the Negro scholar can en- 
hance his teaching with creative re- 
search. He has begun an activity 
which we hope he will continue, and 
in which others, with sufficient train- 
ing, ought to participate. 

W. Napo.eon RIvers 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


The Need for a Coordinated Program of 
Student Personnel Work! 


Dr. Caliver’s latest personnel study 
of college students! is in a sense an ex- 
pansion of his doctoral dissertation,? 
which was a personnel study of fresh- 
men at Fisk University. With the 
facilities of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion available to him as Senior Special- 
ist in Negro Education, he has been 
able to administer a personnel ques- 
tionnaire (a facsimile which is given 
in the appendix to the study) and the 
1930 edition of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Test to 
1,880 freshmen (716 men and 1,164 
women) in 33 colleges for Negro 
youth. These colleges are located in 
sixteen Southern and border states 
and in the District of Columbia, and 
although 73 per cent of their fresh- 
men personnel comes from Southern 
high schools, practically every state in 
the union is represented in the total. 
Thus Dr. Caliver has been able to as- 
semble and analyze an unusual mass 
of data concerning the socio-economic, 
educational, and intellectual back- 
ground of Negro college freshmen. 

It isimpossible in a short review to 
give a detailed description of this 
study. To be appreciated, it has to be 
read. Dr. Caliver himself states that 
“the one outstanding fact which con- 
stantly emerges is that of individual 


1 Caliver, Ambrose, A Background Study 
of Negro College Students. Washington: 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1933 No. 
8. Pp. vii+132. 

2. 4 Personnel Study of Negro 
College Students. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 484, 1931. 
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and group differences among Negro 
college students. These differences 
have not been found to be peculiar to 
the Negro, however, as some differ- 
ences were found to exist among white 
students. The main difference, as far 
as the two races are concerned, seems 
to be one of degree rather than of 
kind; the past and present status of 
the Negro tending to accentuate his 
condition, and to cause inferior cir- 
cumstances to affect him more quickly 
and seriously.’”? Although the impli- 
cations of the study are restricted to 
colleges for Negroes, Dr. Caliver gives 
to the reviewer the impression that 
he believes that a thorough knowledge 
of intra-racial differences (between 
students within a college for Negroes 
and between students of various col- 
leges for Negroes) is of more practical 
importance to the Negro college than 
is the more intriguing question of 
inter-racial differences. His study 
therefore tries to answer for adminis- 
trators of colleges for Negroes this 
question: ‘What is the socio-eco- 
nomic, academic, and _ intellectual 
background of the students who are 
enrolled in colleges for Negroes, and 
what does the college for Negroes do 
for the student who enrolls?” It goes 
further and suggests methods by 
which these questions may be an- 
swered by the administration of every 
college for Negroes with reference to 
the particular institution concerned. 

Many of the findings, queries, and 
implications of the study are of more 
than usual significance. Typical ex- 
amples are: 

(1) The median psychological score 
of 1,987 freshmen in 27 colleges for 
Negroes was 60.97, but the scores 
ranged from a freshman median of 
26.33 in one college to a freshman 
median of 131.00 in another. Can or 
should all of these ‘‘colleges” attempt 
to carry out the same program? 

(2) “Although the enrollment of 
Negro boys in the first two grades 
(of the elementary school] surpasses 


5 P. 102. 
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that for girls, by the time the fresh- 
man year of college is reached, the 
ratio has changed in favor of the 
girls, the percentages being 40 for 
boys and 60 for girls.’’ Are we educat- 
ing our girls and putting the boys to 
work? 

(3) Although the data indicate 
that the boys studied are more highly 
selected, from the point of intelli- 
gence, than the girls, the boys drop 
out of school in larger proportions. 
Does this mean that our college cur- 
ricula and activities fail in their ap- 
peal to boys? 

(4) When the freshman students 
were asked to indicate the subject 
which they planned to make their 
“major,” twenty different choices 
were named. By far the greatest num- 
ber of students named Education as 
their chosen major, and the median 
psychological score made by this group 
ranked fifteenth among the twenty 
groups. What significance has this for 
the teaching profession? 

(5) Although ‘Negro parents ear- 
nestly endeavor to give their chil- 
dren better educational opportuni- 
ties,’ ‘‘Negro students enter upon 
their college careers with a tremen- 
dous economic handicap.’”’ What does 
this mean with reference to oppor- 
tunities which the college should of- 
fer for student loans, scholarships, 
part-time jobs, and other forms of aid? 

(6) “Apparently there is a serious 
lack of adaptation of the high school 
program to the varying needs and 
capacities of students.’ Further, the 
“vocational needs of Negro students 
are not adequately cared for by high 
schools.’’ What does this mean to the 
college? 

(7) ‘“‘There seems to be little seri- 
ous effort on the part of either high 
school or college to identify the su- 
perior student and assure to him an 
opportunity for higher education.” 

Dr. Caliver’s recommendation is 
that every Negro school and college 
should institute a careful and objec- 
tive study of its student personnel, its 
applicants for entrance, and its stu- 
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dent source, and should set up an 
effective system of personnel work and 
educational and vocational guidance 
that should be coordinated through 
all the educational levels—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate. The 
facts upon which his recommendations 
are based seem to be indisputable, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a minor detail or 
two, and thus his study presents to 
the faculties and administrations of 
colleges for Negroes a_ challenge 
which cannot well be disregarded. It 
should be added, too, that the tech- 
nique used in the study may well 
serve as a model for future workers in 
the field. 

Dr. Caliver is now engaged in mak- 
ing a follow-up of the study now being 
reviewed, by checking upon the 
progress and activities of the 1,987 
students who were freshmen in 1930 
and who should normally be college 
seniors in 1933-34. The results of this 
follow-up study should produce an 
additional store of exceedingly valu- 
able data. 


Davin A. Lane, Jr., Dean 
West Virginia State College 


Dr. Stokes In Africa! 


This is the formal report of Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes on his visit to 
Africa in the latter part of 1932 under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Within recent months many col- 
leges and churches have had the 
privilege of hearing the lectures and 
addresses giving his impressions, and 
now all has been organized and made 
accessible for the student or general 
reader. 

With the three ladies in his party— 
his wife, his daughter, and Miss Mar- 
vin Breckinridge, a student of eth- 
nology, who is also a capable photog- 
rapher—Dr. Stokes arrived in Cape 
Town on August 1. He sailed from 


1 Stokes, Rev. Anson Phelps, Report on 
Education, Native Welfare, and Race Rela- 
tions in East and South Africa. New York: 
soenagie Corporation of New York. 1934. 

p. 59. 
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Port Said for Marseilles on Decem- 
ber 31, after a tour that took exactly 
five months. In this time he was con- 
stantly delivering addresses or at- 
tending conferences, sometimes many 
in one day, and he traveled in all 
11,500 miles, by train, by motor, by 
boat, and even by air, but not once, 
it happened, in any animal-drawn 
vehicle. From his experience one may 
gain some idea of the extent to which 
the eastern portion of the continent 
has developed within recent years. 

Dr. Stokes passes in careful though 
brief review the universities in South 
Africa, the types of government and 
their native policies, Christian mis- 
sions and their educational work, 
effort for interracial co-operation, and 
similar subjects. One notes in passing 
that in all of Africa there are only four 
institutions for the higher education 
of the Negro and Bantu people— 
Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone, 
Makerere College in Uganda, the 
Prince of Wales College at Achimota 
on the Gold Coast, and the South 
African Native College at Fort Hare. 
Very close to the last, on adjoining 
property in fact, is Loyedale, with its 
fine missionary tradition. 

To the American reader the most in- 
teresting part of the report will doubt- 
less be that which touches on the 
problems of race. In South Africa to 
the regular feeling of the Englishman 
toward the native must be added that 
of the Boer, which is even more hos- 
tile, as the Boer even more than the 
Englishman thinks of South Africa as 
his home, and recognizes in the native 
a man who has an even stronger moral 
claim than his own and who may ulti- 
mately be able to disposses him. The 
Union is notorious for having placed 
on the statute books a series of laws 
that not only violate every principle 
of Christian dealing but that in their 
lack of humanity and vision would 
take one back to the Dark Ages if he 
did not recall some of the things that 
have happened even in our own land. 
We are indebted to Dr. Stokes for a 
clearcut summary of the laws and con- 
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ditions that make for unrest. First is 
the Color-Bar Bill, passed in 1926 by 
the Hertzog Ministry. This makes it 
possible for the government to pre- 
vent natives from pursuing skilled 
trades, and even though it is not fully 
enforced, it is a constant menace. 
Moreover, natives in the Cape Prov- 
ince, that is in and around Cape 
Town, found their franchise definitely 
restricted by the Hertzog Govern- 
ment, so that now they have to vote 
separately and only for European 
representatives in Parliament. Then 
there are the ‘Location’ and “Pass” 
systems, by which natives in or near 
urban areas must possess passes which 
must be shown on all occasions when 
called for, and by which those in 
towns are not allowed out at night 
without special permits. 

All such legislation of course is the 
result of fear. For the time being, 
however, it gives appalling evidence of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Fortu- 
nately there are some agencies that 
inspire hope. Among these are the 
activities of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, the develop- 
ment of special native courts, and the 
fine stand taken by some of the 
younger students. To all such effort 
we wish success, and speedily, for 
Africa is now beginning to be awake; 
especially in the South are there signs 
of restlessness, and intelligent Negro 
and Bantu men will not indefinitely 
tolerate laws that deny personality. 
If, however, the wrong continues, if 
the English and the Boers persist in 
their injustice, the day can not be far 
in the future when those who are 
responsible will reap for their pains a 
crop of infinite woe. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Island India 


This study of education in Java, 
Sumatra, and the neighboring islands 


1 Embree, Edwin R.; Simon, Margaret 
Sargent; Mumford, W. Bryant, Island 
India Goes to School. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 120. 
($2.00.) 


by the president and the secretary of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the 
superintendent of education in the 
Tanganyika Territory, East Africa, 
was suggested by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and undertaken on 
invitation from the Dutch Govern- 
ment of the East Indies. It is a presen- 
tation not only of education but also 
of life in a part of the world all too in- 
frequently seen by Western eyes. 

The book is not a large one, but a 
reader is immediately impressed by 
the fact that it has interest and signifi- 
cance far beyond its immediate sub- 
ject. The attractive cover, with its 
exotic air, is an exact reproduction of 
a piece of native batik; and as one 
turns the well printed pages and 
lingers over the superb illustrations, 
he feels himself advancing in geogra- 
phy as well as in the special field 
of education. Seldom is a book of the 
same compass so well adapted to the 
broadening of one’s horizon. 

In Java alone, which is only four- 
fifths the size of the state of Illinois, 
there are forty-one million people. 
There are few large cities and little 
industrialization; yet the density of 
population is 800 to the square mile, 
a figure second only to that for 
Belgium. Contrary to the common 
thought about people in the tropics, 
the islanders are hard and diligent 
workers. Their daily toil, however, is 
by no means their sole concern. The 
very business of life seems to be ex- 
pression ; grace and beauty are ends in 
themselves, and music and dancing 
are occupations of high prestige. In 
the villages is a strange mixture of 
communism and caste, though there 
is little sympathy with the recent 
brand of European communism. Re- 
ligion is complicated not only by the 
fact that it represents one layer of 
belief imposed on another, but be- 
cause the Hindu substructure alone 
is so complex, its three phases— 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Hindu- 
ism—being inextricably interwoven. 
Officially Java to-day is Mohamme- 
dan, the people worshipping at the 
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mosques and observing duly the re- 
quired fasts. Mohammedanism, how- 
ever, has had no share in the enrich- 
ment of the art, the dance, or the folk- 
lore. These remain the gift of Conti- 
nental India to the islands. 

Largely within the last two decades 
the administration of Netherlands 
India has planned nothing less than 
universal education for sixty million 
people, and has actually succeeded in 
providing schooling for two million. 
It has utilized every available re- 
source, the missions, the local Mo- 
hammedan groups, the village units, 
as well as the personnel of the central 
government. Facing the fact of a dual 
world, one European and one native, 
it has planned a dual system of schools 
to meet the situation—a great num- 
ber of elementary schools using the 
vernacular languages for those who 
will live in the native world, and a 
smaller number of schools using the 
Dutch language for those Europeans 
and natives who will make their 
careers in a world largely Western in 
outlook. In Java especially this dual 
system has been well worked out, and 
already under the European idea 
three departments of a proposed uni- 
versity are in existence—colleges of 
medicine and law in Batavia, and the 
engineering college at Bandoeng, the 
college of law having a singularly 
beautiful and commodious building. 
Of special interest is the idea of the 
“link school,” which has a five-year 
course and may be entered only after 
the child has completed the three- 
year course in the “dessa,” or primary 
vernacular village school. In the 
schools for native civil officers “one 
sees Island India in its finest form— 
alert, bright-eyed, handsome young 
men, astonishingly well informed on 
world affairs and vitally interested 
not only in their own country but in 
the strange habits and actions of far- 
away people.” 

However, the element of the pic- 
turesque in the life of Island India, 
and the presence of much that is ex- 
cellent in the educational system have 


not blinded Mr. Embree and his as- 
sociates to some fundamental short- 
comings. They find it especially re- 
grettable that the schools take so lit- 
tle account of the history and culture 
of the people themselves, and that 
“progress” is taken to mean Western 
civilization, which ignores all the 
beauty and expression and communal 
assets of the East. They also find it 
unfortunate that the Javanese and 
other islanders who are struggling for 
education ina European tongue should 
be learning a language of so little 
world scope as Dutch. They make the 
calm criticism—which amounts to an 
indictment—that ‘in spite of three 
hundred years of Western rule, and in 
spite of the continued introduction of 
Western ways, the living condition 
of the average peasant is shockingly 
poor.” In the face of the great ques- 
tions raised by the crowding of the 
population, “the government is doing 
exactly nothing.” This attitude, how- 
ever, is but one of the liabilities of the 
uncontrolled imperialism which has 
left vast areas of the world at the dis- 
posal of whatever Western nation hap- 
pened to seize them and was able to 
hold them against other powers. The 
Dutch in the Indies do not carry race 
prejudice to the extreme that the 
English and Americans do in their 
Eastern contacts; at the same time 
even their system raises question as to 
the broad objectives of colonial policy. 
Thus a book that began as a survey of 
education in a limited field, broadens 
its scope and becomes highly stimulat- 
ing as it approaches questions now of 
moment to men and nations through- 
out the world. 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Alabama! 


In about forty-two sketches Carl 
Carmer, who lived in Alabama for 
a period of six years, has given us a 


vivid, realistic and poetic picture of 


1 Carmer, Carl, Stars Fell on Alabama. 
_— York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. Pp. 
94. 
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diversified life in the various sections 
of Alabama. 

The State of Alabama, divided by 
the author into five sections—The 
Red Hills, The Foothills, The Black 
Belt, Conjure country and Cajan 
country—contains as many differ- 
ent people: Hill-billies, poor whites, 
planters, Negroes, Cajans and Lint- 
heads. These people, descendants of 
the Spanish, the French, the Creole, 
the Indian, the Scotch, and the Negro 
are all interwoven in sincere tales 
about feuds, lynchings, the Ku Klux 
Klan, notorious outlaws—black and 
white—moonlight river baptisms, con- 
jurism, and mystical divination. 

The oldest slaves could remember 
stories their fathers used to tell them 
about a terrible event ‘‘a shower of 
stars fell over Alabama.” No one 
seemed to know when this happened, 
but they were all sure that once the 
stars fell on Alabama “changing the 
Land’s destiny.” 

“Life in Alabama is replete with 
melodrama which exists against a 
background of lazy serenity, of happy- 
go-lucky ease.”’ Planters still express 
their dominance over Negroes by 
whipping them without giving them 
a chance to explain their supposed or 
actual crime. Conjure women still 
mix strange concoctions that will give 
you good health or cure ‘misery in de 
back.”” To give your rival bad luck 
just “take a snake shed (discarded 
skin), mix it with pepper and bury it 
where he will have to walk over it and 
it will bring him the kind of luck you 
want him to have.” A _ primitive 
African dance performed to rhythmic 
chants in a small cabin at night while 
a drum gave forth weird beats re- 
minded one of the not too far away 
jungle days. There is a tale of Jim, a 
slave, called the ‘Stud Nigger’ be- 
cause it was gossiped that he was re- 
sponsible for the ratio of three Ne- 
groes to one white in the black belt. 
Needless to say, ‘Jim was considered 
a most profitable investment by his 
owner.” The Cajans who live in the 
Southwest section of the state are 
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perhaps the most tragic group of 
people in Alabama. Their origin seems 
a mystery. One old white man said: 
“They get their name from the Louisi- 
ana Cajans, but they really come from 
Pirates that use to have their head- 
quarters along the east coast of Mo- 
bile Bay....The women were all 
kinds—Russian, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish, Nigger... .’”’? The Cajans, them- 
selves, believe they came from French 
people who married Indians. They 
vary in appearance from olive com- 
plexioned brunettes, with curly hair 
to yellow-haired, blue-eyed blonds. 
They have their own schools because 
Cajans will not permit their children 
to attend Negro schools and whites 
will not have them in their schools. 


From city to city, and county to 
county, across ever-changing social 
patterns, one wanders with Mr. Car- 
mer, meeting many picturesque char- 
acters—each telling his strange tale. 

Mr. Carmer at present, assistant 
editor of Theater Arts Monthly, has 
introduced the reader to a wealth of 
situations and ideas that would keep 
the dramatist supplied with material 
for sometime. Mr. Carmer has woven 
some of the sketches presented here 
into poems in his ‘“‘Deep South” which 
appeared in 1930. His treatment of 
Negro characters is fair, realistic and 
unexaggerated. He states in a de- 
scription of Birmingham that pictures 
drawn by Octavus Roy Cohen of 
Negro life on 18th Street ‘never 
seemed truthful observations until the 
last year or so when 18th Street be- 
gan to imitate them.” You believe as 
Mr. Carmer claims that his tales are 
all woven from actual observations 
and are tales taken from the mouths 
of living characters. 

The appendix at the end of the 
book, “From the Author’s Note 
Book,” containing about one hundred 
Fiddler’s tunes selected from a cata- 
logue of about four hundred, many 
humorous names of quilt patterns, 
mountain superstitions, forty or more 
Negro superstitions, and other notes 
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will find its place among collections of 
folklore. 

The pencil illustrations by Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge, not a new illustra- 
tor of Negro personages, are good and 
mark a new note in book illustration 
in that each one is a full page plate 
done on blue-gray and buff paper. 
The entire section “From the Au- 
thor’s Note Book” is printed on yel- 
low paper. 

The reviewer has no hesitancy in 
saying that this book will find a per- 
manent and significant place in the 
annals of Americana. 


Dororny B. Porter, Assistant, 
Howard University Library 


Negro Migration’ 


Since much research still remains 
to be done in the field of Negro mi- 
gration and related subjects this an- 
notated bibliography covering the 
period 1865-1932 seems especially 
timely. To date, no bibliography on 
any phase of Negro life has appeared 
that is more scholarly or complete. In 
this volume, the fifth produced under 
the project, Negro migration, which 
was conducted in the department of 
sociology at Columbia University, an 
attempt has been made to cover all 
books and magazine articles published 
in the United States since 1865 bear- 


ing directly or indirectly on the sub- ° 


ject. In addition, a large number of 
pamphlets, some mimeographed, type- 
written, and, in a few instances, 
penned manuscripts have been in- 
cluded. 

* In order to prepare the bibliogra- 
phy the authors read over 3,000 titles 
and from this number selected 1,300 
for the list. The remaining titles not 
used are in the possession of the au- 
thors and consist, first, of titles on the 
general subject migration, exclusive 
of Negro migration; second, of titles 
on Negro migration, but of little value 


1 Ross, Frank Alexander and Kennedy, 
Louise Venable. A Bibliography of Negro 
Migration. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1934, pp. 251. 


to the student of the subject, and at 
the same time sufficiently obscure and 
unavailable to present little proba- 
bility of the student’s discovering 
them; and, third, of titles offering 
some promise of worth, which on read- 
ing, proved of value neither in the 
general fields nor on the special sub- 
ject. The procedure to secure entries 
on the subject consisted of a thorough 
examination book by book of shelves 
in libraries devoted to the Negro, and 
a careful search for titles in general 
catalogues of collections, cumulative 
indexes of periodicals, government 
lists of publications, and bibliogra- 
phies in books. Newspapers were not 
included. 

The bibliography is divided into 
five sections. Part A lists alphabeti- 
cally by author and title or by title 
alone accessible printed material and 
a few widely distributed mimeo- 
graphed documents. United States 
Government documents have been 
put together and are listed by author 
and title or by title alone. Part B lists 
unpublished material. This includes 
mimeographed, typewritten, and some 
penned manuscripts. Much of this 
material is deposited with the Na- 
tional Urban League and the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Part C lists bibli- 
ographies other than those listed in 
books. Part D is a classification of 
Parts A and B by periods for the 
years, 1865-1875, 1875-1900, 1900- 
1915, 1915 to date, and according 
to “functional arrangement” which 
places the important references on 
any one of the numerous important 
topics listed in the section. These 
topics are suggested by the authors as 
background material and are “‘chiefly 
descriptive of conditions in the old 
south and of general works on Ne- 
gro education, health, economic sta- 
tus... .”? The references for this part 
are evaluated with respect to im- 
portant or less important works for 
the particular topic. Part E is a geo- 
graphical grouping of Parts A and B 
by counties and states. Each of the 
references in parts D and E is listed 
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by a symbol rather than by a title. 
These symbols were assigned to the 
titles listed under Parts A and B. 
Each part is introduced with a com- 
plete discussion. 

An appendix lists recent publica- 
tions received too late is to be included 
in the main sections. 

This bibliography greatly facilitates 
research on this very complicated sub- 
ject. It has an additional value in that 
reading-lists for the classroom or 
study groups can readily be made 
from it. It is also suggestive of phases 
of research on the subject which have 
thus far been ignored. 

The authors state that “no pre- 
tense is made that this bibliography 
covers all the works on the Negro or 
on any economic, social, or similar 
topic. Its sole interest is to aid the 
student of Negro migration. Many 
important documents on closely allied 
fields have been omitted as having 
too indirect a bearing.” 

One can only express the hope that 
this work will be followed by other 
bibliographies as scholarly for other 
much needed and hitherto neglected 
subjects on the Negro. 


Dororny B. Porter, Assistant, 
Howard University Library 


The Negro High School! 

The rapid development in second- 
ary education for Negroes during the 
past five years has for sometime de- 
served special consideration on a 
wider scale than the local county or 
state administrative unit. The in- 
crease in number of high schools for 
Negroes since 1916 from fewer than 
100 to almost 1,400, and in enroll- 
ment during the same period from 
4,000 to 167,000 completely justifies 
the effort on the part of the author in 
assembling and presenting the in- 
formation contained in this mono- 
graph which is No. 7 in a series of 28 


1 Caliver, Ambrose, Secondary Education 
for Negroes. (United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1933, pp. 117. 
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reporting the National Survey of 
Secondary Education begun in 1930 
by the U.S. Office of Education, and 
is the only one which confines itself to 
Negro Education. 

The primary purpose of the publi- 
cation is to present the “‘status of sec- 
ondary education for colored youth,” 
“  , information regarding the num- 
ber, kinds and distribution of high 
schools...and the kind, amount, 
quality and costs of these secondary 
school facilities’ and also to “reveal 
certain trends in the field of secondary 
education for Negroes and to suggest 
the significance of the implication of 
this important movement.” It does 
this under the following heads: (1) 
Availability of Secondary Education, 
(2) The Organization of Schools, (3) 
The High School Offering, (4) The 
Pupils, (5) Teachers and Principals, 
(6) Certain Practices in Administra- 
tion, (7) Housing and Equipment, 
and (8) Summary, Conclusions, and 
Recommendations. 

The data for the monograph were 
secured from state superintendents of 
public education, state agents for 
Negro schools, the report of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of 
Teachers (1930), and visits to schools 
and to the offices of local and state 
officials. 

A list of 1,316 high schools was com- 
piled from the reports of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Of this number 
688, designated as the “statistical” 
group, filed the regular bienniel report 
in the Office of Education for 1928- 
1930. This group enrolled 105,406 
pupils in 1930. In addition, 421 
schools, 220 of which are included in 
the 688, filed a special survey form 
and are designated as the “‘survey” 
group. These latter enrolled 69,301 in 
the same year. 

As a basis for interpreting the 
wealth of material presented, some 
interesting figures are given for the 
entire section studied. The census of 
1930 gives the total Negro population 
in the United States as 11,891,143. 
Of this number 9,420,747 or 70 per 
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cent are in the sixteen Southern states 
including Missouri. The population of 
high-school age in this group of states 
was 1,067,921 which is approximately 
10 per cent of the total in the region. 
The high school enrollment was 
101,998 which is 9.5 per cent of the 
total high-school population (15-19 
years). This means that 965,923 Ne- 
gro children of high-school age were 
not enrolled in public schools in 1930, 
and 90,000 were probably not in any 
high school. Almost half of the en- 
rollment was in the first year of the 
high school, and just 12.1 per cent in 
the senior year. Five hundred and six 
public four-year high schools were ex- 
pected to serve this entire area—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. The per cent 
of high school pupils in the total pub- 
lic school enrollment was 4.5. 

There were 5,040 teachers in these 
high schools which is 1 for every 211 
pupils in the high-school population, 
as compared with one for every sixty 
in the white high-school population in 
the same states. This is used as an in- 
dex of availability instead of the ratio 
of teachers to pupils enrolled because 
“there is considerable evidence to 
show that enrollment tends to increase 
in direct proportion to the educational 
facilities afforded by a state or com- 
munity.” 

Per pupil cost in the item, teachers’ 
salaries, is also used as an index of 
availability. The cost per person of 
high-school age in ten of these states 
ranges from $1.67 in South Carolina 
to $35.33 in West Virginia, as com- 
pared with $12.16 in Kentucky to 
$33.66 for white pupils. The cost per 
pupil enrolled in the same states 
ranges from $21.65 in South Carolina 
to $131.14 in West Virginia for colored 
and from $48.71 in Arkansas to 
$121.04 in West Virginia for white 
children. 

In 15 of these states, not including 
South Carolina, there were 506 public 








and 112 private four-year high schools, 
of which 244 public and 94 private 
were four-year accredited schools in 
1930. Two hundred were rural and 306 
urban. Another 644 offered less than 4 
years of high school work. Of the 
total four-year schools, 84 per cent of 
the private and less than half of the 
public were accredited. The rural 
population of these states is 67.4 per 
cent of the total, but only 39 per cent 
of the four-year high schools are 
available to them. In this group there 
are 197,242 persons of high-school age 
in 195 counties with no four-year 
schools available. 

In 13 of these states, excepting 
Oklahoma and West Virginia, there 
are 230 counties with a Negro popula- 
tion of 12} per cent or more of the 
total and 158,939 persons of high 
school age without high school facilities 
of any kind. 

A total of 425 or 30 per cent of the 
1,413 counties in these states have 
no four-year high schools, or no high 
schools of any kind. 

In the 407 “‘survey” schools 34,861 
or 50.3 per cent of the enrollment was 
in 34 or 8.3 per cent of the schools, 
each of which enrolled 500 or more. 
Three hundred thirteen or 77.1 per 
cent of these schools enrolled fewer 
than 151 pupils. 

In the 688 “statistical” schools 
35,537 or 36 per cent of the enrollment 
was 6 per cent or 41 schools in places 
of 100,000 or more population. Of the 
total enrollment of 105,406 in these 
schools 37,366 or 35.5 per cent is in 
580 or 84.2 per cent of the schools 
with an enrollment of less than 200 in 
each. The small high school presents a 
pressing problem regardless of region 
or race. 

In 11 of these states transportation 
expenditures for colored children were 
$30,189 as compared with $5,594,942 
for white children. Thirty per cent of 
239 high schools served an area per 
school of more than 30 square miles. 

From 1 to 3 teachers were employed 
in each of 187 or 45 per cent of the 
421 “survey” schools. 
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Four-year programs in these schools 
were begun since 1915, and the 
standard rating has been secured in 
the majority of cases since 1920. 
Music, commerce, and art are offered 
in a small number. The majority of 
pupils are in academic courses. 

The increase in enrollment in high 
schools for Negroes during the decade 
1920 to 1930 was 506.2 per cent as 
compared with 175.7 for white chil- 
dren in the same period. 

In 1930 there were 9,105 graduates, 
6,092 girls and 3,013 boys, from the 
“statistical” group of schools, consti- 
tuting 8.6 per cent of the total high- 
school enrollment of 105,406. The per 
cent continuing their education in 
some type of institution was 47.6. 

The majority of the teachers teach 
in two fields. The median salary of 
1,384 teachers answering this question 
was $954, with the men getting more 
than the women. 

The principals were mostly male, 
married, slightly above 40 years of 
age, college graduates, with a median 
of 17.3 years’ experience, and devoted 
much of their time to teaching, par- 
ticularly in the small schools, for a 
median salary of $1,325 per year. 

In 81.3 per cent of 407 schools the 
high school shared the building with 
other units. 

Surplus enrollments are cared for 
by shortened periods, the platoon sys- 
tem, and temporary classrooms. 

Permanent record systems are still 
antiquated but improving. 

Some provision for individual dif- 
ferences is made in 83 per cent of the 
schools. 
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More than half of the buildings 
were of brick, stone, or stucco; 40 per 
cent had furnace heat, and 79 per cent 
electric lights. Drinking fountains 
were provided in 88 per cent, and 
facilities for washing hands in 62 per 
cent. Outdoor surface toilets were 
found in 39 per cent. 

There are 51 tables and 16 graphs 
in this volume which might discour- 
age the average reader who would 
avoid the technical phases of the re- 
port. To the student of education, 
however, this monograph presents the 
most adequate picture of secondary 
education for Negroes now available. 
The 74 findings which constitute the 
summary in Chapter X give a fair and 
safe interpretation of the data which 
precede them. The chief value of this 
report lies in the fact that it has given 
a picture of conditions as they are 
without unwarranted assignment of 
causes. The 24 “conclusions” which 
follow the ‘findings’ in the same 
chapter are in most cases acceptable. 
Many of them are problems and sug- 
gest lines of further investigation 
as listed under ‘‘Recommendations.” 
The graduate student who is looking 
for a problem for his investigation 
should ask ‘“‘why” after reading each 
of the items in the summary and con- 
clusions. 

Monograph No. 7 should stimulate 
scientific study in the field of second- 
ary education for Negroes on a wide 
scale especially in its casual relations. 


H. L. Triee, High School Inspector 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh, N.C. 


ABSTRACTS 


LaFarge, John, ‘‘The Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes in the United 
States,’ Ecclesiastical Review, 91: 
130-53, Ag 1934. 


This paper comprises a summary 
review of Negro higher education in 
the United States. It is of interest not 
because of any new facts presented, 


but largely because of the audience to 
which it is addressed, and because of 
the conclusions arrived at. A state- 
ment of these conclusions is here 
given in full: 


Three principal conclusions are reached at 
the end of this study. 
1. Thehigher education of the Negro has 
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come to stay. It has been embraced by the 
race with a fervor and determination that 
cannot be conceived by those who have not 
been in immediate contact with the move- 
ment. Hence for us as Catholics, full cog- 
nizance must be taken of this fact. Theo- 
rizing on the wisdom of such higher educa- 
tion is vain and beside the point. The Ne- 
groes demand such education, and they are 
going to get it. If we cannot give it to thme 
under Catholic auspices, they will get it any 
way. Their educational achievements in 
such a short time are one of the greatest 
facts in history: 

2. The history of Negro higher educa- 
tion in the United States proves that there 
is no known limit to the educability of the 
Negro. No bounds have been set to his 
power for acquiring either skill or knowl- 
edge, to the variety of the fields into which 
he may enter and distinguish himself. Such 
bounds as have heretofore been extant are 
ascribable to lack of opportunity, not to any 
inherent limitations of the race. This is 
true along the lines of science; art; research; 
and other fields. What capabilities the Ne- 
gro may have along the lines of pure philo- 
sophic speculation is as yet a matter of con- 
jecture, since his situation has not called 
for such development. 

3. The situation cannot be met, from the 
standpoint of the Church, by providing 
Negro Catholic colleges alone. Some such 
institutions are undoubtedly required, par- 
ticularly under the handicaps from which 
the Negroes labor. The precedent of the 
non-Catholic Negro cannot be neglected 
and youth cannot be made to wait and lose 
its opportunity until the barriers caused by 
racial prejudices are done away with. Even 
without these barriers, there still may well 
be a legitimate demand on the part of Ne- 
groes for certain institutions which will 
minister particularly to their own group, 
where special group needs are at hand. 

This however granted, there is still to 
be found the only complete solution of the 
problem of providing adequate higher edu- 
cation for the American Negro. Until this 
is done, a hopeless dilemma is at hand; and 
the apostolate of the Catholic Church 
among the Negroes in this country will be 
stunted at its very source. No duplicated 
system of Catholic college and university 
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education, however elaborate, can possibly 
satisfy the educational needs of all our more 
talented Catholic Negro youth. The only 
adequate solution to the problem is, be- 
sides the provision for special Negro insti- 
tutions where there are special needs, or 
special requirements by law, the admission 
of Negro youth to all Catholic colleges and 
universities where it is legally possible. 
C.H.T. 


Beckham, Albert Sidney, ‘‘A Study 
of Race Attitudes In Negro Chil- 
dren of Adolescent Age,’ Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
29: 18-29, Ap-Je 1934. 


This investigation sought to deter- 
mine the attitudes of Negro adoles- 
cents toward other racial or national 
groups. The determination of the 
humiliating racial experiences of 100 
adults, 100 juvenile delinquent boys 
and 250 non-delinquent girls in Chi- 
cago—all Negroes—and of the effects 
of these experiences upon the sub- 
jects was pursued by the investigator 
as a subordinate problem. That de- 
linquency and intelligence are two of 
the factors which function in the de- 
velopment of attitudes was one of the 
hypotheses recognized explicitly by 
the author. 

A questionnaire, designed to dis- 
cover racial attitudes, was submitted 
to the subjects. The Haggerty Intel- 
ligence Examination Delta 2 served 
as the instrument for the measure- 
ment of intelligence. 

The results of this investigation, 
presented as answers to the items 
included in the questionnaire, were as 
follows: (1) The first humiliation be- 
cause of race prejudice was experi- 
enced by both delinquents and non- 
delinquents at the mean age of 11 
years and by adults at the mean age 
of 12 years. (2) In the greatest num- 
ber of cases, the humiliating experi- 
ence was of an individual nature, 7.e., 
some individual was the cause of the 
experience. This was true of non-de- 
linquent and adult groups. (3) In the 
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largest percentage of cases the ex- 
perience had no effect upon the 
adolescent non-delinquents and de- 
linquents, whereas adults report ef- 
fects which are almost evenly dis- 
tributed among classifications of race 
consciousness, hostility or resentment, 
ambition, ‘‘other emotional states,” 
and ‘‘none.” (4) With the exception 
of subjects who reported that the 
changes within them caused by the 
racial experience were not known, the 
highest percentage of non-delinquents 
were stimulated to personal achieve- 
ment as a result of such experiences. 
Delinquents were equally inclined to- 
ward aloofness and distrustfulness, 
where adults showed most inclination 
toward a determination to “‘get even” 
as a result of the humiliation. (5) 
Adults seemed more inclined to be- 
lieve white teachers prejudiced toward 
Negro children than did delinquent 
and non-delinquent adolescents. (6) 
The highest percentage of non-delin- 
quents and adults felt that white 
teachers show most prejudice in the 
matter of grading Negro students. 
Delinquents believed that most dis- 
crimination is revealed in the selection 
of leaders. (7) Whereas in 71 per cent 
of the homes of the adult subjects 
race prejudice is discussed frequently, 
in the homes of non-delinquent and 
delinquent adolescents, the question 
is seldom, if ever, discussed. 
Although the mean I.Q.s’ of the de- 
linquent and non-delinquent subjects 
were presented, the author arrived at 
no conclusion concerning the validity 
or invalidity of the hypothesis rela- 
tive to the réle played by intelligence 
in the development of racial attitudes. 
The recognition by the investigator 
of the necessity of a knowledge of 
race attitudes in Negro children in the 
solution of their mental health prob- 
lems served as justification for this 
investigation. 
Mary A. Morton, [esearch Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Helson, Harry, and Guilford A. P., 
“The Relation of Visual Sensitivity 


to Amount of Retinal Pigmenta- 
tion,’ Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 9: 58-76, J1 1933. 


Harry Helson and J. P. Guilford, 
at the psychological laboratory of 
Bryn Mawr College, have made an 
investigation the purpose of which 
was ‘“‘to determine if there is any cor- 
relation between sensitivity and ret- 
inal (and iris) pigmentation by meas- 
uring a sufficiently large number of 
subjects so as to insure statistical re- 
liability for any differences which 
might appear to be correlated with 
pigmentation.’”’ Measurements were 
made in the fovea as well as in the 
peripheral retina, acuity being con- 
cerned with the former and sensitivity 
with the latter. 

Three groups of subjects were 
tested: (1) 82 Bryn Mawr students 
divided into three sub-groups on the 
basis of eye color, (2) 25 Negro em- 
ployees of the college, (3) a second 
group of white students. Group (1) 
was tested in the foveal region only. 
On the following year, groups (2) and 
(3) were tested in the fovea and at 5° 
55’, 10° and 15° from the fovea. 
Binocular vision was used in tests 
throughout the experiment. 

The Nagel adaptometer was used as 
a light source. The subject was in- 
structed to turn the handle which in- 
creases the intensity of the stimulus 
until it can be just seen. Fifty de- 
terminations were made for each sub- 
ject. The distance of the subjects from 
the stimulus was 275 em. The fixation 
light was a red cross illuminated to a 
degree barely visible to the subject. 
Measurements were made after 30 
minutes of dark-adaptation. 

The results of this investigation are 
as follows: In group (1) subjects 
classed as ‘“‘dark-eyed”’ on the average 
required one-half as much light to at- 
tain the minimum visible as the aver- 
age “blue-eyed” subject. The differ- 
ence between the ‘‘medium” and dark 
groups is quite large but not so re- 
liable. Comparisons of visual sensi- 
tivities of Groups (2) and (3) showed 
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that the average threshold value for 
Negroes Group (2) is almost one-third 
that of the average for all whites 
(849:2181). This superior vision in the 
fovea of strongly pigmented-eyed led 
to the extension of measurements to 
the peripheral retina (5° 55’, 10°, and 
15° from the fovea). Differences be- 
tween whites and Negroes which were 
unmistakable in the fovea grow 
smaller as measurements approach the 
periphery. While the Negroes are 
superior from center to periphery, a 
fact which is in itself significant 
since the difference favors the Negro 
throughout, the difference is not suffi- 
ciently great to be statistically reli- 
able. 

Insofar as retinal (and iris) pig- 
mentation is correlated with visual 
acuity and sensitivity and insofar as 
the average Negro gives evidence of 
possessing that pigment to a degree 
superior to that of the average whites, 
the Negro may be considered superior 
as regards visual acuity and possibly 
visual sensitivity. 

Mary A. Morton, Research Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Hurlock, E. R., and Jansing, C., ‘The 
Vocational Attitudes of Boys and 
Girls of High-School Age,” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 44: 175-91, 
Mr 1934. 

The purpose of this study was to 
discover the factors which determine 
the vocational choices of high-school 
boys and girls. Of the seven sub-prob- 
lems, the solutions of which were at- 
tempted in the investigation, only one 
is concerned with the factor of race, 
viz., ‘‘Does race or environment affect 
the child’s choice of vocation?” 

A questionnaire was submitted to 
1,132 boys and girls in Kentucky and 
in New York, 595 of whom were 
Negro students and the others were 
American white and foreign born 
students. The questionnaire sought in- 
formation relative to (1) the pupil’s 
vocational choice, (2) the likelihood 


of the desired vocation’s being fol- 
lowed, (3) the wishes of the parents in 
regard to the child’s vocational choice, 
and (4) the ages and vocations of the 
parents of the child. 

Results of the study indicate that 
22 per cent of the Negro boys and 66 
per cent of the Negro girls selected 
teaching as the preferred vocation. 
The vocation of machinist was the 
choice of 10.16 per cent of the Negro 
boys, while the activities of a business 
woman were chosen by 9.19 per cent 
of the Negro girls. The vocation of 
musician ranked third for the Negro 
boys, receiving the vote of 7.52 per 
cent of the group, while 7.24 per cent 
of the Negro girls selected the occu- 
pation of seamstress. These choices 
made by Negro boys and girls are in 
sharp contrast to those made by 
American white and by foreign-born 
subjects. In none of the latter groups 
was the teaching vocation chosen by 
more than 6.25 per cent of the boys 
and by 32.55 per cent of the girls. The 
vocations of engineer, aviator, busi- 
ness, and professional athlete or 
coach were selected by the highest 
percentages of the males of these 
groups, while those of the business 
women and teacher comprised the vo- 
cational choices of the largest per- 
centages of the female subjects of 
white and foreign-born groups. “‘Un- 
dertaking” was selected by Negroes 
only. But one American white boy 
chose music as a vocation. 

The results cited in the foregoing 
were interpreted by the authors as 
follows: Negro boys and girls chose 
teaching because, as a race, Negroes 
consider it a vocation which lends 
prestige. This choice indicates a striv- 
ing for social and economic advance- 
ment, as well as the relatively limited 
scope of intellectual vocations from 
which the Negroes in the locality 
studied may choose. The fact that of 
the large percentage of Negro girls 
who expressed a desire to teach, 81.63 
per cent of them expect to realize 
their ambition, although but a small 
number of these will be able to do so, 
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indicates the need for guidance, as 
well as for an honest appraisal of 
ability. The authors interpret the 
choice of music by foreign-born and 
Negro groups as an indication of the 
inherent love of these groups for‘the art. 
In concluding the report of this 
study, the authors state that results 
indicate that race and environment do 
affect the vocational choices of high- 
school students. 
Mary A. Morton, /esearch Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Trotter, Mildred, “‘Synostosis Be- 
tween Manubrium and Body of the 
Sternum in Whites and Negroes,” 
American Journal Physical Anthro- 
pology, 18: 439-42, Ja—Mr 1934. 


Problem: To determine the effects 
of sex, age, and race upon the inci- 
dence of synostosis (fixed union) be- 
tween manubrium and body of ster- 
num, 

Methods: (1) Examination of dis- 
secting room material to ascertain 
whether or not movement at the level 
of union of manubrium and body of 
sternum could be produced. Move- 
ment indicated synchondrosis; no 
movement indicated synostosis. (2) 
Examination was made of the same 
435 cadavera (white and Negro) after 
removal of all ligaments and cartilage. 
When manubrium and body of the 
sternum were not two separate parts 
the conclusion was a synostosis. Ab- 
solute agreement in the results of 
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these two methods obtained, making 
possible the addition of 442 additional 
sterna,. 

Results: The incidence of synostoses 
between the manubrium and body of 
the sternum was approximately 10 
per cent—the white females, however, 
showed the condition more than twice 
as frequently as the Negro females or 
as males of either race. No correlation 
was found between the incidence of 
the variation and age. 

Mary A. Morton, Research Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Glaser, S., “Sweat Glands in the 
Negro and the European,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, 18: 371-6, Ja—Mr 1934. 


A survey of the sweat gland dis- 
tribution in the skin of a Negro 
(Bantu) shows that the regional dis- 
tribution of the sweat glands in the 
Negro agrees closely with that usually 
given for the European. 

A comparison of the numbers of the 
sweat glands in the Negro and in the 
European reveals the fact that there 
is a definite superiority of the Negro 
with regard to density distribution of 
sweat glands throughout the body. 
In the opinion of the author, this su- 
periority is probably of considerable 
value to the Negro in resisting ex- 
tremes of heat. 


Mary A. Morton, Research Assistant, 
Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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Current Events of Importance 
in Negro Education 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE, at its last meeting in 
Cleveland, adopted a number of reso- 
lutions relative to American educa- 
tion, one of which dealt specifically 
with the education of Negroes. The 
following statement was adopted rela- 
tive to the education of Negroes: 


The present distribution of national wealth 
has tended to operate to the educational 
detriment of the Negro race which consti- 
tutes one-tenth of our population. The 
measurable response of the Negro popula- 
tion to even limited educational opportu- 
nity has been most gratifying. It is deplor- 
able that the depression has resulted in 
lamentable curtailment of educational op- 
portunity for this large portion of our popu- 
lation. Social justice and general economic 
welfare demand that, in the provision of 
educational opportunity, the needs of Negro 
pupils and teachers be given equitable con- 
sideration along with those of all other 
groups.... 

In view of the presence in many states of 
the United States of separate schools for 
Negroes, maintained by law, and of the in- 
adequacy of existing school facilities in 
large measure to serve the purpose of edu- 
cation in a democracy, this committee com- 
posed of forty people representing State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
Superintendents of City and County 
Schools, Presidents and Deans of Colleges, 
and other groups, begs leave to report vital 
needs on the education of Negroes in 
America, as follows: 

1. Money sufficient from all sources— 
local, state and national, to maintain (where 
separate public schools for Negroes are es- 
tablished by law), public school facilities 
for Negroes equal in buildings and equip- 
ment, length of term, curricula (without 
differentiation on the basis of race), teach- 
ers, adult education, and in all other re- 


spects with other public school facilities and 
services in such areas. 

2. A definite program of informing the 
American people in all sections of the coun- 
try (through in-school and extra-school 
channels of communication) of the condi- 
tions which now exist in these schools. 

3. That positive efforts to cooperate be 
made both by the intelligent leadership 
among the Negro race and the rapidly 
growing groups of white people in all sec- 
tions, who believe in securing the fairness, 
justice, and righteousness outlined in state- 
ments ‘‘1” and ‘‘2” above. 

4, The committee endorses the policy 
that where separate schools are now pro- 
hibited, or where there is absence of legisla- 
tion making separation of the races for edu- 
cational purposes, mandatory or permissive, 
that separation of races for education pur- 
poses should be definitely discouraged and 
opposed. 


A Recent DEcISION OF THE Sv- 
PREME COURT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
Daxora! should be of particular in- 
terest to administrators of land-grant 
colleges for Negroes, who are rather 
constantly faced with the question of 
what may properly be included in the 
program of a land-grant college. This 
decision was to the effect that under 
modern conditions the scope of a land- 
grant college is practically without 
limit, even though it be designated as an 
“Agricultural and Mechanical” in- 
stitution. The import of this decision 
as a precedent gains special signifi- 
cance when it is recalled that the 1930 
survey of land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities conducted under federal aus- 
pices pointed to the need of an ex- 
panded and refocused program for the 


po State ex rel. Bryant et al. v. Dolan et al., 249 N.W. 
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Negro land-grant college.? It is also of 
much significance when it is remem- 
bered that in some of the Southern 
and border states the land-grant col- 
lege for Negroes offers the most ac- 
cessible facilities for higher education 
available to Negroes. 

The State of South Dakota main- 
tains three tax-supported institutions 
of higher education: the State Uni- 
versity at Vermillion, the College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (the 
land-grant institution) at Brookings, 
and the School of Mines at Rapid 
City. In 1933 the Board of Regents 
legislated certain changes in the cur- 
ricula of these schools by reallocating 
the various curricula among the three 
schools. Thereupon certain alumni of 
the State University appealed to the 
State Supreme Court for a writ re- 
straining the Board of Regents from 
carrying out certain of its plans. This 
petition sought, among other things, 
a writ restraining the board from con- 
tinuing, at the college of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, certain special 
and general courses, among which were 
named: 

Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering and Chemical En- 
gineering; college courses in Music; college 
courses in Journalism; domestic courses, 
including general courses in Economics, 
Commerce, Business Administration and 
Advertising, Salesmanship...; courses 
in Physics, general science courses which 
include History, Political Science, Journal- 
ism, Sociology, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics, Art, English, Music, Foreign 
Languages, Psychology, Insurance, Money 
and Banking, Education; courses in Edu- 
cation and Psychology, including general 
methods of teaching, observation and prac- 
tice teaching, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Educational Psychology, Meth- 
ods of Teaching in High School, . . . courses 
in graduate study not confined to Agricul- 
ture or the natural sciences connected with 
Agriculture or those sciences which bear 
directly upon Industrial Arts and pursuits. 
3 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 


(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1930, No. 9) Wash- 
a. Govt. Printing Office, 1930. Vol. II, pp. 
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It can be seen that one of the pur- 
poses of this group of the alumni of 
the University was to have the 
Supreme Court require the Board of 
Regents to restrict the offerings of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts to courses of a strictly agricul- 
tural and mechanical nature. 

The application for a restraining 

writ was denied. The following quota- 
tions from the decision are of special 
interest: 
College and universities, if they are to be of 
practical value, must serve the day and age 
in which we live. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that our country as a whole, as 
well as the world at large, has made the 
most rapid progress during the past twenty- 
five years, in science, invention, and indus- 
try, ever achieved during any like period 
since the dawn of civilization. Science is the 
force that leads the way in almost every 
line of human endeavor, and plays a large 
part in mechanical arts and the field of ag- 
riculture in this day and age. 

Numerous public and semi-public docu- 
ments as well as those by eminent educators 
have been submitted in this case bearing 
upon the purpose of Federal Land Grant 
Colleges. To review the same would unduly 
extend this opinion. We believe the general 
purpose is aptly and laconically stated in 
the foregoing statute and clause:‘‘ Topro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.’ This clause is vast and 
comprehensive in its meaning. Under modern 
conditions almost every branch of learning 
involves some pursuit or profession in life. 

We conclude that under the statute de- 
claring the purpose of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, construed 
in connection with the Federal statutes per- 
taining to Federal Land Grant Colleges; 
and in view of modern conditions, and the 
mechanics of our system of higher educa- 
tion, that the regents have not exceeded 
the prohibition of the statute in continuing 
the courses complained of at the State 
College. Within the purpose of the statute 
their discretion is ‘“‘vast and subject to 
little, if any, control.” 

To what extent the state is justified in 
spending public money, gathered from gen- 
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eral taxation, for the support of institutions 
of higher learning under existing economic 
conditions, is the problem of the people to 
be solved by the legislature within consti- 
tutional limits. It is a matter that presents 
no judicial question. Certain it is that so 
long as we maintain a system of higher edu- 
cation consisting of three distinct units 
located at widely separated points in the 
state, some duplication of study courses is 
inevitable if our young people are to receive 
liberal and practical education in the “‘sev- 
eral pursuits and professions in life. Unless 
our institutions of higher learning are made 
to serve a practical purpose, we may expect 
our young people to seek their education at 
the institutions of other states where a com- 
plete course may be obtained upon one 
campus within a specific term of years.” 


Davin A. Langs, Jr., Dean 


West Va. State College 





THe NatTioNnAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS IN COLORED Scuoo.s held 
its 31st annual convention in Balti- 
more, July 31st to August 3rd. The 
theme of the convention was: “A New 
Program of Education for Colored 
Schools in Building a New America.” 
The sessions were fairly well attended 
—some four or five hundred delegates 
and members were in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions. Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
First Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Colored Schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was elected president for 
the ensuing year, and Tallahassee, 
Florida, was selected as the place of 
the next meeting. 


THe NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
EpucaTion or NeGRrogs met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 9 to 12, 1934. It 
was called by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, and was under the general 
chairmanship of the then United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. George F. Zook, and under the 
immediate direction of Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Federal Specialist in the 
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Edueation of Negroes. Persons reg- 
istering numbered 1,030, of whom 501 
were out-of-town delegates. 

The purpose of the Conference was 
to consider the special and peculiar 
problems involved in the education of 
Negroes which arise from their eco- 
nomie and social status. 

The work was performed by four- 
teen committees over a period of 
several months. Through the courtesy 
of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Spe- 
cialist in the Education of Negroes, 
U.S. Office of Education, and Director 
of the Conference, we are able to 
present extracts of the committees’ 
reports. First, there are presented brief 
extracts from the reports of the vari- 
ous committees. These are followed by 
a personal message from the President 
of the United States to Dr. Zook, 
General Chairman of the Conference, 
and by a list of general proposals 
adopted by the Conference at its final 
Session. 


Citizenship! 


The Committee on Citizenship finds 
among other things that: 

(1) The present condition of citizenship 
among Negroes suffers from at least two 
major types of impediments: First, those 
common to the laboring classes in general 
to which the Negro predominantly belongs; 
and, second, those growing out of their pre- 
vious condition of involuntary service.... 

(2) The citizenship welfare of the Negro 
is inseparably linked with the citizenship of 
his white fellow countrymen. It is of first 
importance that we urge citizenship train- 
ing for our white neighbors. This is espe- 
cially true in communities where all the in- 
strumentalities of government and of the 
social order are in the hands of these neigh- 
bors. This point cannot be urged too 
strongly for the civic ills of the Negro at 
present accrue, by far, more from the lack 
of wholesome citizenship on the part of his 
white countrymen than from a social be- 
havior of his own. 

(3) The very large overlap of the natural 
abilities of races as shown by biology, psy- 


1 Report by Howard H. Long, Vice-chairman. 
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chology and anthropology warrants us in 
believing that the citizenship training of 
the Negro should be of the same kind as the 
citizenship training of white persons of a 
similar socio-economic and educational 
status. 

(4) In the attack upon the special prob- 
lem for Negroes, we should not encourage or 
approve special programs for citizenship 
training of Negroes issued from central 
authorities in printed form. Such a pro- 
cedure, we believe, may encourage and 
abet the undemocratic emphasis which now 
in many communities is placed upon race 
differences. ... 

(5) We urge the shifting of emphases 
upon objectives in education according to 
community needs and the application of 
this principle to the problems of citizenship 
training.... 

(6) The committee urges that education 
for citizenship should not be restricted to 
particular courses, but should fall among 
the larger aims of all school activities. .. . 

(7) Citizenship education must embrace 
citizenship in all of its ramifications. Good 
citizenship touches every phase of living. 
It would be a serious mistake to allow vot- 
ing and office-holding to overshadow the 
implications of the good life as the heart 
and core of good citizenship. 

(8) The Negro child, as a member of a 
minority group, should have special train- 
ing in how to judge worthy leadership. On 
one hand, it seems advisable to devise 
special classroom activities after the fashion 
of case studies which will throw into relief 
mis-leadership in the past, perhaps best in 
the distant past. These activities should 
show how mercenary leaders misinform and 
avoid live issues, thereby drawing attention 
away from them. The cases should be drawn 
from world history and not confined to any 
race, thus minimizing emotional responses. 
On the other hand, it is advisable to single 
out the virtues of good leaders who have 
been true to their constituency and who 
have made personal sacrifices under ad- 
versity in order to achieve those long-range 
social benefits which are the aims of wise 
leadership. 

(9) Information collected by members 
of this committee indicates that the citizen- 
ship training on the college level is exceed- 


ingly inadequate both as to quality and 
quantity. Immediate steps should be taken 
by college authorities to remedy this de- 
ficiency. 

(10) There is evidence that the training 
in citizenship on lower school levels is too 
often of a formal type and in some instances 
does not get far beyond flag saluting and 
patriotic effusion. What is needed is a type 
of school activities which will bring the 
child into immediate relationship and 
knowledge of governmental functions in 
the community where he is. Pupils should 
know how taxes are collected, how they are 
distributed, and what the cost of collection 
and distribution is. They should know the 
functions of government, the duties of gov- 
ernmental officials, local and state. They 
should be taught how to evaluate the worth 
of services rendered by officials in local 
communities. Attempts to enshrine social 
practices in mystery and to deny children 
of understanding maturity first hand knowl- 
edge of them court suspicion and will bear 
investigation. 


Ethics and Morals? 


I. Negro Morals in Relation to the Status 
of American Morals.—A fundamental fact 
that must be kept in mind in the study of 
Negro morals is that they are essentially 
American. The Negro slave was completely 
cut off from his African mores and forced 
to accept the American pattern. This means 
that, in the main, the ethical ideals and 
practices of the average American com- 
munity will be found to a large degree in 
the Negro community. The variations from 
the American pattern will be based on cer- 
tain historical factors in the life of the 
Negro here in this country which are well 
known to all students of American history. 

But granted these variations in the Ne- 
gro’s historical background in America, the 
parallel between his own mores and those 
of his fellow Americans is strikingly 
similar. .. 

Il. The Moral Status of the Negro.—For 
the most part the Negro responds to the 
traditional sanctions of morality in much 
the same way as does his white neighbor. 


2 Report by Willis J. King, Chairman 
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That is to say, he has accepted as his ethi- 
cal ideals, such traditional virtues as hon- 
esty, truthfulness, chastity, etc., but is 
guilty of the same sort of laxity in the ob- 
servance of these sanctions as are other 
Americans. But here again are to be found 
variations from the American pattern which 
variations are due more largely to the his- 
torical factors involved in the Negro’s 
unique place in American life than to any 
inherent racial attitudes. ... 

The economic situation of the Negro has 
greatly influenced his moral ideals and prac- 
tices. His slave status especially influenced 
his attitude towards his competitor, the 
poor white man of the South. Between these 
two types of labor there developed envy 
and hate. The going of Negro craftsmen 
from the South to the North brought them 
into conflict with the labor union movement 
of the North. Being excluded from the 
union, it became necessary for the Negro 
to become a strike-breaker in order to earn 
a livelihood. 

The shift from rural to urban industrial 
centers greatly affected Negro moral 
standards. ..; 

Of the larger population elements in the 
United States, the Negro group has the 
largest percentage of crime. There are 
many environmental factors which throw 
light on this situation. Most of these factors 
can be summed up in the fact of racial 
segregation and the dogmas which define 
and enforce it. The Negro has his ‘‘place”’ 
in most communities. This place is charac- 
terized by poorer schools, a dispropor- 
tionate share of illiteracy, and fewer of 
those opportunities generally which tend to 
develop law-abiding citizens. 

It is undoubtedly true that Negro 
family and sex life are being affected in the 
same demoralizing way as is true of the 
average American pattern. These condi- 
tions as to venereal diseases and low sex 
standards are exaggerated in the case of 
Negroes, largely because of crowded living 
conditions, poor housing and limited op- 
portunities for education. 

In answer to the question as to the con- 
tribution of the Negro church to the moral 
life of the race, it must be confessed that 
the church has not always sensed clearly 
the relation between preachments and prac- 








tice but it has encouraged a wholesome 
family life, taught cleanliness and thrift, 
and is extending the area of its interests 
so as to include the whole of life. 

III. Implications for Education of the 
Moral Situation among Negroes.—Educa- 
tion and morality are complementary in 
function. The ultimate aim of both is an 
integrated personality. The two major 
classes of factors which condition the ulti- 
mate end of education, namely, the achieve- 
ment of character, are the biological and 
environmental factors. Biologically, there 
is no difference between the Negro and 
other racial groups. This means that the 
Negro has the same intellectual and moral 
capacities as do other races. It would seem 
then that the environmental factors have 
the chief bearing on the formation of the 
racial character and offer the largest op- 
portunity for the instrumentation of edu- 
cation. A careful and impartial study of the 
environmental factors influencing Negro 
life, particularly those outside the school, 
show that these tend towards the disinte- 
gration of the character and personality of 
the Negro. As far as possible, these dis- 
integrating factors, most of which can be 
summed up in the dogma of white superior- 
ity and the racial discriminations inherent 
in such a dogma, must be eliminated, if the 
Negro is to achieve real character. On the 
positive side, such agencies as the home, the 
church, and the schools, both tax-supported 
and private, must extend themselves to the 
limit to the end that the development of 
character be recognized as the chief aim 
and objective of any education worthy of 
the name. 

Home Life’ 


The problem of the education of the 
Negro for home and family life is not dif- 
ferent from that of any other group. There 
is no Negro education—there is only edu- 
cation. The Negro has more problems be- 
cause of his lack of economic and civic se- 
curity which are accorded readily to other 
groups. However, these problems will be 
solved by an educational technique in no- 
wise different from that used in the solu- 
tion of the problems of other groups of 


people... 


+ Report by Mary McLeod Bethune, Chairman. 
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Recreation and Leisure Time 


One of the basic needs in the recreation 
and leisure time problem appears to be an 
increase in trained or qualified leadership. 
Therefore, young people who are talented 
in one phase of recreation activity, for 
example, recreative athletics, games and 
sports, need to be exposed to other phases 
of the broadening aspects of recreation and 
the use of leisure. Colleges and universities 
should offer an opportunity to their stu- 
dents to enjoy some educational experience 
in leadership, not only in athletics but in 
the other requirements. Some of these re- 
quirements are personal but knowledge or 
acquaintance with cultural education, 
public speaking, sociology, psychology, 
government, vocational guidance, music, 
art and handcrafts, are vital in making for 
a successful play leader or recreation execu- 
tive. Colleges and universities have courses 
of instruction in many of these fields which 
could be adjusted or coordinated to give a 
student proficient in one phase to be touched 
by the other needed subjects—to a limited 
extent at least, and perhaps in proportion 
to the needs of such individuals. . . 


Vocations® 


The difficulties encountered by Negroes 
in employment makes vocational guidance 
more of a necessity for them than for white 
students. Even if guidance were not ac- 
cepted as an essential function of education, 
it would be necessary for those entrusted 
with the education of Negro youth to em- 
ploy the principle of guidance if the large 
number of Negro students now completing 
schools and dropping out before graduation 
are to find employment. ... 

The course of education for vocations 
for Negroes is more easily determined to- 
day than ever before. There may have been 
occasion fifty years ago for sharp disagree- 
ment on educational philosophies and ob- 
jectives, but facts prove conclusively the 
trends in employment for Negroes, and 
these form a basis for consideration of new 
approaches, new courses of study, and new 
techniques in vocational education... . 

Neither teacher nor student is sufficient- 


4 Report by E. T. Atwell, Chairman. 
5 Report by T. Arnold Hill, Chairman. 
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ly aware of requirements in business and 
industry and the transitions taking place 
among workers engaged in them to produce 
the comprehension necessary for adequate 
success and advancement... . 

Education is failing Negro students in 
the essentials necessary for useful and happy 
lives. ... 

Liberal arts colleges cannot ignore the 
fact that students go to school for the re- 
wardsin compensation education is supposed 
to return to them. That they learn and pass 
examinations is incidental to finding em- 
ployment when their school career has 
ended. The ultimate with them is not the 
grade they make but the use they make of 
the grade. And so it is incumbent upon 
these colleges to weave into their general or 
academic courses such instruction, re- 
search, guidance facilities and the like that 
will the better prepare them for the occupa- 
tion they seek to follow. 


Health® 


Medical and Nursing Education.— Medi- 
cal and nursing education including con- 
sideration of the problems of opportunity 
and standards of medical education, op- 
portunities for post-graduate study and the 
potential and actual contributions of medi- 
cally trained Negroes are among the im- 
portant problems considered by the health 
committee. ... 

Health Education and Health Service in 
Negro Colleges and Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions.— Whereas this Committee has not 
had the opportunity to make a detailed 
and comprehensive study of the health edu- 
cation and health service status in Negro 
institutions of college grade because of the 
limited time at its disposal it has been able 
to make sufficient observations to enable it 
to report definite evidence of an aroused 
health consciousness on the part of many 
Negro college administrations and the ap- 
plication of health programs in several im- 
portant instances. ... 

Teacher training institutions among Ne- 
groes are following the general tendency in 
becoming developed into teacher training 
colleges. Large numbers of young Negro 
men and women are yearly graduating 


6 General report by Franklin O. Nichols, Chairman 
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from these institutions. Along with the pub- 
lic health nurse they present a powerful in- 
fluence for’moulding the health ideals and 
habits of future Negro men and women. 
This can be more readily understood when 
it is appreciated that the Negro school popu- 
lation in America approximates three mil- 
lions of qhildren. This represents nearly 
one-third of the total Negro population. 
Much of the hope for reducing tuberculo- 
sis, new infections of syphilis and gonorrhea, 
infantile morbidity and mortality, fear of 
vaccination, superstitions, and fear of the 
hospital and the bane of fatalism toward 
disease is to be found in the health knowl- 
edge, motivation and interest of the Negro 
school teacher. 

Rural Health Education.—One of the 
important problems of health education is 
that of adequately reaching the rural popu- 
lation of Negroes. The situation is compli- 
cated by the limited educational levels of a 
large proportion of the inhabitants. Printed 
materials in their present composition are 
next to useless and the difficulties of dis- 
tance and transportation, the frequent 
lack of sanitation, the dependency upon 
untrained midwives, the inaccessibility of 
medical facilities and the problem of secur- 
ing application of scientific medical meas- 
ures which in themselves have a distinct 
health educational value, provide a com- 
plex public health problem. Finally, there 
exists the insufficiency of funds... . 

Reports from other Southern states in- 
dicate, with few exceptions, that little exists 
with reference to even an approach to an 
adequate program for meeting the rural 
health situation for either white or Negro 
people. It is interesting to note that these 
reports reveal the dissatisfaction of the 
states themselves with their attempts at 
meeting rural health and educational needs. 
in all Southern states Negroes are sharing 
in the States’ programs for better health 
but in most of these they are receiving much 
less aid than the urgency of their needs 
would indicate. The Committee wishes to 
ag.in emphasize the need for greater at- 
tention to the preparation of Negro teach- 
ers in health education and methods with 
a considgyation- of rural health needs and 
problems. 

The Problem of Syphilis and Gonorrhea. 








—Syphilis and gonorrhea are among the 
most destructive diseases and present one 
of the major health problems in the United 
States today. Syphilis is accountable for 
approximately 100,000 deaths per annum. 
Gonorrhea causes the largest proportion of 
sterility in men and women, and a con- 
siderable proportion of blindness. . . . 

The prevalence of syphilis is in general 
alarmingly higher among Negroes than 
among whites. For example, among em- 
ployees of a coal company: whites 5.1 per 
cent; Negroes 16 per cent. Prenatal clinics, 
white women 5.6 per cent; Negro women 
14.6 per cent. A prison, whites 10 per cent; 
Negroes 36 per cent. Gonorrhea also is 
much more prevalent among Negroes than 
among whites. .. . 

Want of understanding of their con- 
dition, the deceptiveness of syphilis and 
gonorrhea and other factors lead many of 
the infected to neglect these diseases, or to 
resort to self-treatment, or to succumb to 
the lure of the quacks and charlatans who 
promise quick and easy cures. These fac- 
tors are formidable obstacles to the control 
of these diseases. For example, in one group 
of clinic patients studied, 37 per cent of the 
Negro patients had received treatment over 
the drug counter and 46 per cent were self- 
treated or had been treated by quacks be- 
fore admission to the clinics... . 

The public press could play an important 
part in the education of the public by adopt- 
ing a policy of dealing frankly with syphilis 
and gonorrhea as public health issues as it 
has done in the case of tuberculosis and 
other infections. Schools and colleges may 
be expected to assume larger responsibility 
by including syphilis and gonorrhea in 
health instruction. In one city an intensive 
educational campaign regarding gonorrhea 
and syphilis resulted in an increase of 43 per 
cent in new cases brought under medical 
care in the two months during and following 
the campaign. 

Infantile Morbidity and Mortality.—In- 
fantile morbidity and mortaility among 
Negroes takes its place along with tubercu- 
losis, syphilis and gonorrhea as providing 
one of the three major public conditions af- 
fecting the race. Sickness and death rates 
among children are profoundly influenced 
by the other three diseases. This is especially 
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true as to tuberculosis and syphilis. Other 
important causes enter into the situation. 
These have to do with poor feeding, artificial 
feeding, ignorance as to proper child care, 
bacterial-laden milk, lack of immunization, 
unsanitary housing, poverty, ignorant mid- 
wifery, inadequate application of scientific 
medical measures in childhood diseases, 
and the frequent inaccessibility of medical 
facilities to rural Negroes. There is too the 
added circumstance of superstition and 
fatalism which are still pertinent factors 
among a great many Negroes in relation to 
health matters. Allowing for those deaths 
of children that seem unavoidable by the 
very nature of infancy in its struggle to 
survive even when conditions approximate 
the ideal, there is a tremendous amount of 
sickness and death among children due 
primarily to conditions that are susceptible 
to control. 

Some Health Problems of the Negro Child. 
—The visits to elementary schouls revealed 
many problems. School absences with all of 
the contributing causes was one of the big 
problems. The contributing causes appear 
to be: (1) Inaccessibility of the schools. 
Many of the children had to go three and 
four and even more miles to the school. (2) 
Transportation. The question was how to 
get the children to the school. (3) Clothing. 
The children often had to stay away from 
school because of lack of clothing. Some of 
them were inadequately clothed when they 
came to school, and another problem was 
how to take care of wet clothing on rainy 
and bad days. (4) Indifference of parents. 
Often the father and mother and older 
children were working or away from home, 
leaving the younger children to shift for 
themselves. Furthermore, the parents did 
not see the need of going to school so did 
not exert any influence in that direction. 
(5) Health. Illnesses among children were 
due very largely it was found to inadequate 
diets and to communicable disease. (6) Dis- 
comfort at school. The buildings were in- 
adequate. The equipment frequently was 
uncomfortable, such as; seating, heating, 
lighting, lack of toilet facilities, lack of 
drinking water. There were other problems 
involved which the teachers were becoming 
aware of, such as the lunch period—pro- 
vision of warm food for the noon lunch; 
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handwashing facilities; making provision 
for a rest period some time during the day, 
especially for the youpger.children who had 
to come some distance. (7) Lack of appeal. 
The children were not interested in what 
was being “taught.’’ The teacher was fre- 
quently inadequately prepared. The teach- 
ing was not related to the children’s prob- 
lems and the teacher failed to recognize 
health problems. (8) The schools were 
crowded, especially the lower grades. 
National Health Agencies.—One of the 
most important signs of an aroused health 
consciousness on the part of the general 
population is this increasing interest on the 
part of National agencies and their sup- 
porters in bringing to all elements of the 
population the benefits of their program. 


Rural Education’ 


“.. the characteristic of ruralness still 
dominates every phase of American Negro 
education and social life... . Fifty-six per 
cent or more than half of all American Ne- 
groes are rural, that is, live in the open 
country or in villages below 2,500 popula- 
tion, 39 per cent, or nearly two-fifths of all 
Negroes, live actually on the land; 93 per 
cent of all Negro schools are of the one, 
two, and three-teacher type; 1,175,000 
children or nearly half the total school en- 
rollment come from farms, while 24,400 or 
more than half of all Negro teachers are 
employed in schools of the one- and two- 
teacher type. . .. the Committee on Rural 

ducation. approaches its task by sub- 
Mitting three broad recommendations of 
general rural import: 

1. The first of these is for the enlistment 
and training of competent and devoted 
leadership representing every phase of 
rural education and country life—national, 
state, county and local. 

2. The second is for the conduct of rural 
conferences, campaigns and publicity—these 
to reach the general public, both white and 
colored. 

3. The third is for state and Federal aid, 
generously provided, carefully safeguarded, 
and equitably distributed. 

Finally, this committee believes that the 


most disturbing situation in many respects 


7 Report by Mabel Carney, Chairman. 
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to be found in the whole realm of rural edu- 
cation among Negroes is the indifference 
of agricultural and mechanical colleges to 
the pressing problems of those on the land. 
Though originally established to promote 
the development of agriculture and country 
life and still drawing much of their support 
from Federal funds dedicated to this pur- 
pose, many colleges of this type compla- 
cently ignore the tenant population at their 
very doors. 

To correct this situation this Committee 
suggests that every A. & M. College in the 
South would do well to “adopt” or affiliate 
with itself one or more typical rural Negro 
communities to be used as a laboratory or 
experimental center for the focus of its 
social, economic, and agricultural instruc- 
tion. In such a demonstration community- 
center the departments of agriculture and 
home economics could forget their expensive 
farm machinery and their $8,000 practice 
houses and come face to race with the reali- 
ties of one-mule farming and two-room 
cabins... . 


Private Education® 


A study of the history of education will 
show in almost every nation that the be- 
ginnings of an educational system are to be 
found in the records of private educational 
enterprises. This is as true in the case of 
the education of Negroes as it is in the case 
of the education of any other race. 

Following the close of the war between 
the States, and in some cases even before 
the actual cessation of hostilities, educa- 
tional institutions for the Negro race began 
to be established and in every case the be- 
ginnings were to be found in privately sup- 
ported institutions. Public systems of 
schools for Negroes soon began to appear 
and as time wore on the necessity for the 
privately supported schools became less. 
As a result, many of the weaker private 
schools, counting their work as completed, 
discontinued operations. Other privately 
supported institutions were turned over by 
their trustees to the public school systems, 
and yet other privately supported institu- 
tions, offering some important and unique 
contributions to educational activities, 


8 Report by Arthur D. Wright, Chairman. 
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continued to serve the constituencies for 
which they were founded. 

Today we have almost one hundred 
privately supported institutions for Negro 
youth on the college level, fully as many 
similar institutions on the high school level 
and a large number of elementary schools 
supported by private agencies of one sort 
and another. 

The private educational institutions for 
Negroes can and should ask themselves 
whether there is justification for their 
existence and in attempting to answer that 
question certain considerations must be 
kept in mind. The Committee on Private 
Education of the National Conference on 
Fundamental Problems in the Education of 
Negroes subscribes to the following sum- 
mary of facts and conditions concerning 
educational institutions for Negroes that 
are privately supported: 

1. The contributions to the cause of the 
education of Negroes by the privately sup- 
ported institutions have been and still are 
many and important. 

2. The time has not yet come when the 
cause of the education of Negroes can be 
maintained without the contributions from 
the privately supported institutions. 

3. Privately supported institutions in a 
great many cases supply educational needs 
not supplied by publicly supported insti- 
tutions. 

4. Privately supported institutions have 
offered in the past and will continue to offer 
in the future an unhampered field for ex- 
perimentation and the trying out of new 
ideas. 

5. The training of the necessary minis- 
ters and other religious leaders is a task 
that must be met by the privately sup- 
ported institutions. 

6. Privately supported institutions in 
general are not justified in asking the public 
for funds for their support if they offer edu- 
cation of a poorer quality than that of a 
similar type offered by publicly supported 
schools. 

7. There is no place for a spirit of compe- 
tition between publicly supported and 
privately supported institutions unless it 
be a competition to see which institution 
can offer the highest grade of work. 

8. The cause of the education of Negroes 
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in the United States still needs a number of 
privately supported institutions on each of 
the levels of elementary, secondary and 
higher education, provided sufficient funds 
are available to make such instituticns 
measure up to the highest educational 
standards for any educational institutions 
of similar grade. 

9. Public school authorities should as- 
sume full responsibility for elementary and 
secondary education for all children. 

10. Privately supported institutions, no 
less than publicly supported institutions, 
should be conscious of the obligations im- 
posed upon them to provide education that 
will definitely contribute to the betterment 
of home life, furnish vocational education 
and vocational guidance, furnish training 
for highest ideals of citizenship, furnish 
training for sensible recreation and adequate 
use of leisure time, provide consideration 
of and encourage living up to the best 
ideals of health and stimulate the develop- 
ment of standards of ethics and morals that 
are essential to a sound society among any 
people. 

Public Education® 


The task of securing favorable public 
sentiment toward the education of Negroes 
varies from state fo state and often from 
district to district. Although notable im- 
provements have been made, yet the atti- 
tudes of public opinion toward education of 
Negroes are all too generally unfavorable. 
These attitudes are expressed in state laws, 
policies of public servants, and the press. 
Five hundred times more space is given in 
the press to Negro crime than to Negro ac- 
complishment in education or in any other 
field. In this connection, the Negro press 
itself is no small offender. Financial sup- 
port of Negro public schools is generally 
more inadequate than the support of 
schools for white persons. .. . 

We should set up a constructive and pre- 
ventive program in the interest of that vast 
out-of-school population from which are 
coming at the present time our criminal and 
delinquent elements. There is no hope for 
this class unless the educational program of 
the country provides for it. Money must be 


found for this program. It must be avail- 


® Report by Carrington L. Davis, Vice-Chairman. 


able for the salvation of our finest youth, 
if government is pouring out hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the construction of 
battleships, poison gas, bombing planes, 
and every other type of destructive instru- 
mentality. Funds devoted to constructive 
work for youth are very much more wisely 
and profitably spent than are those which 
must go to corrective and penal institu- 
tions.... 

Equality of educational opportunity in 
teacher-preparation, in physical plant and 
equipment, in length of school term, in 
salaries, in professional growth, in curricula 
offerings, and in tenure is regarded as fun- 
damental. ... 

Enforced segregation, whether by law 
or local pressure, in education as in the 
general life of the people is undemocratic 
and its further extension should be dis- 
couraged. 

Elementary Education'® 


Financial Support.—The typical Negro 
elementary school is one on which from two 
to eight times less money is spent per 
capita for current expenses than is spent 
for the white elementary school in the 
same locality. ... 

Administration and Control.—The con- 
trol of the Negro elementary school in 
most states, is in the hands of officials who, 
in the last analysis hold office by vote of 
the people. This works a hardship upon Ne- 
groes, the great bulk of whom are non- 
voters. ... 

Teaching Staff—tThere is an insufficient 
number of Negro teachers, combined with 
an over supply of poorly trained teachers. 
Salaries are below the averages for the lo- 
cality and the country as a whole. 

Supervision—Inadequacy of legal pro- 
vision, plus inadequacy of classroom exe- 
cution characterize supervision in the 
typical Negro elementary school. The 
Jeanes teacher functions nobly, without 
her the greater number of rural schools 
would be lacking entirely in supervision. 
But the full task of supervision is too great 
to be compassed by this teacher of many 
other duties and obligations. . . 

Pupil Personnel——The looseness of 


laws for compulsory school attendance and 


10 Report by Helen A. Whiting, Chairman. 
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for child labor is a potent cause of a lowered 
enrollment and percentage of daily attend- 
ance in the Negro elementary school. The 
Negro school reaches fewer of its educables 
than does the white school in the same lo- 
cality. A smaller enrollment and a poorer 
attendance are in direct proportion to un- 
availability of schooling as seen in the 
number of days that school keeps and the 
number of teachers provided. 

From the several angles thus summar- 
ized, it appears distressingly clear that the 
Negro elementary school is below both the 
theoretical ideal and the established stand- 
ard for the white, in both state and national 
situations. 


Secondary Education" 


Secondary education for Negroes has 
been characterized by lack of guiding prin- 
ciples other than imitation. Memorizing 
subject matter has been the chief end of 
instruction, the accredited rating the 
coveted goal of organization and adminis- 
tration, and the teacher herself has been 
the chief object of the students problem- 
solving endeavor. Following accreditment 
comes complacency, and administration 
has no other end than perfecting itself... . 

If there is to be a positive and desirable 
difference in the living of the students who 
have the advantage of four to six years of 
formal education above the elementary 
level, our high schools must (1) recognize 
differences in individuals and groups, and 
in their environments, (2) provide for 
materials and activities in adequate quality 
and quantity to serve these differences in 
the total secondary school population, 
giving full allowance for pupil participation 
in these activities and in selecting and en- 
riching these materials, and (8) set up defi- 
nite procedures in schools regardless of size 
for distributing students in the activities 
of the school and community, and insuring 
their happy participation. 


Colleges and Universities 


I. The colleges and universities for Ne- 
groes that have grown up in the United 
States during the past eighty years as the 
topmost round of what is virtually a sys- 


Report by H. L. Trigg, Chairman. 
12 Report by David A. Lane, Jr., Chairman. 
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tem of schools for Negroes have made re- 
markable progress in spite of discouraging 
difficulties. The latest available data show: 

A. Approximately 120 such institu- 
tions, 25 per cent of them publicly sup- 
ported, in 20 Southern and border states, 
including the District of Columbia, and 
extending as far northward as Pennsyl- 
vania; 

B. An enrollment of approximately 
38,000 students, divided about equally be- 
tween public and private institutions; 

C. Sixteen colleges and universities 
fully accredited and 22 others with class B 
accreditation by their respective regional 
accrediting associations; one university on 
the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. 

II. Notwithstanding the gratifying prog- 
ress that has been made, however, the oper- 
ation of these colleges, as a group, is faulty 
in several important respects not peculiar 
to be sure, to colleges for Negroes, but of 
peculiar acuteness and seriously affecting 
their efficiency. 

A. Although their student bodies are 
largely unselected, they do not, in the main, 
adapt their programs to the students’ vary- 
ing needs, backgrounds, and capacities, nor 
do they give adequate educational and vo- 
cational guidance or provide adequate 
extra-curricular enrichment. 

B. There is general lack of definitely- 
formulated and clear-cut objectives on the 
part of the several colleges. 

C. With few exceptions, their curricula 
follow the traditional pattern, with infre- 
quent modification to meet special needs or 
changing conditions. 

D. In certain areas there is intensive 
and undesirable competition among colleges 
for students, leading frequently to a lower- 
ing of standards in order to maintain enroll- 
ments; in other areas, on the other hand, 
provision for collegiate education is meager 
or entirely lacking. 

E. There is general inadequacy of in- 
come, resulting in stinted equipment, 
poorly-paid faculties, and administrators 
who are so busily engaged in an endeavor 
to secure support that the educational in- 
terests of the institutions are sometimes 
neglected. 

F. The economic condition of Negro 
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parents often makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for them to offer to sons and 
daughters of unquestioned ability the op- 
portunity to procure a college education. 
As a result, many of these able students 
never reach college, while many who do 
enroll are so handicapped by the necessity 
of earning a living while attending college 
that the quality of their work suffers 
severely. The Negro college, moreover, has 
little to offer them in the way of scholar- 
ships and loans. 

III. The Committee is convinced that it 


‘is incumbent upon the college for Negroes, 


which is a young college as compared with 
the American college in general, to correct 
these defects within a reasonable time. The 
Committee therefore recommends: 

A. That the administration and faculty 
of every college and university for Negroes 
adopt the techniques of modern student 
personnel administration including the use 
of cumulative personnel records, the adap- 
tation of curriculum offerings to individual 
interests and capacities, and the provision 
of effective educational and vocational 
guidance. 

B. That each college and university 
constantly re-examine its objectives and 
curricula with a view toward relating them 
more effectively to the life of its clientele. 

C. That a carefully-organized continu- 
ing survey of the field of higher education 
among Negroes as a whole be made for the 
purpose of planning for the development 
of this group of schools for a long-term 
period of years. Such a survey would gather 
and present such data as would aid in de- 
termining the following facts: 

1. The number of students to be served 

annually; 

2. The extent and character of the 
several kinds of services needed; 

3. The number and kinds of schools 
needed to perform the several 
classes of services; 

4. The cost of operating these schools 
for a high quality of service and at a 
high rate of efficiency; 

5. The probable ability of students to 
pay the cost of the service rendered; 

6. The best locations for the several 
kinds of schools required; 


7. The necessary adaptations required 
to fit the present group of Negro 
colleges to the needs indicated by 
the survey. 


Adult Education* 


In the absence of reliable and compre- 
hensible data relative to this topic, it 
would appear that comparatively little 
has been done in the field of adult education 
either for or by Negroes, except those efforts 
which have been attempted by such organi- 
zations as the Church, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., Parent-Teacher Associations, 
the Urban League, Federated Women’s 
Clubs and other clubs, evening and night 
schools, forums, etc. These, however, have 
not become integrated and coordinated. Ac- 
cording to the Handbook of Adult Educa- 
tion in the United States for 1934, “‘Adult 
education for Negroes, even in the days of 
prosperity, did not keep pace with adult 
education for whites and during the present 
economic crisis many of the projects initi- 
ated within the last decade have ceased to 
function altogether. .. .’’ 

The American Association for Adult 
Education, the integrating force of the 
adult education movement in the United 
States, in 1931 initiated a three-year experi- 
ment in Adult Education for Negroes in 
New York City and in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dr. Alain Locke was invited by the Am- 
erican Association to appraise both experi- 
ments. He says in his report: ‘“The decided 
success of the work at both the centers 
chosen as experimental points... has 
demonstrated unmistakably the need for 
and desirability of special programs in 
adult education for Negro groups both in 
Northern and Southern communities. There 
is a special need, and it would seem, a 
special response, if the experience of these 
two projects is typical. In addition to the 
general value of an adult education pro- 
gram and reenforcing it, these racially 
organized programs have contributed some- 
thing very much needed in the average 
Negro community—a constructive, edu- 
cative and non-propagandist channel of ex- 
pression for their racial feelings and in- 
terests....” 


13 Report by Mae C. Hawes, Vice-Chairman. 
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Financial Support 


Reports from eleven Southern states for 
1930 show an average expenditure per pu- 
pil of $35.42. However, when expenditures 
are separated into racial groups we see that 
there was an expenditure of $44.31 for each 
white pupil enrolled and $12.57 for each 
Negro pupil enrolled. When these figures 
are compared with an expenditure of $99.00 
per pupil in the United States as a whole, 
the inequalities are astonishing. A com- 
parison of expenditures over a long period 
of time in the Southern states shows similar 
inequalities have existed. For example, the 
expenditure for each white pupil enrolled 
in these Southern states in 1910 was $9.45 
while for each Negro pupil it was $2.90. A 
check of long-time expenditures in South 
Carolina shows that in 1900, $4.06 was 
spent on each white child enrolled and $1.68 
for each Negro child. Thirty years later 
South Carolina expended $59.09 for each 
white child enrolled and $11.16 for each 
Negro child, while North Carolina spent 
$41.26 and $16.79, respectively. 

In 1930 Negro population percentages in 
twelve Southern states varied from 7.2 per 
cent of the total in Oklahoma to 50.2 per 
cent in Mississippi. The per cent of public 
school funds received tends to be in inverse 
ratio to the per cent of population. The 7.2 
per cent Negro population in Oklahoma 
received 5.6 per cent of all school funds, or 
79 cents out of each dollar which they would 
have received if funds had been distributed 
without regard to race, while the 50.2 per 
cent Negro population in Mississippi re- 
ceived only 10 per cent of the school funds, 
or 21 cents out of each dollar they would 
have received if funds had been distributed 
without regard to race. 

A study of the salaries for white and 
Negro teachers reveals about the same in- 
equalities as exist between total expendi- 
tures. In 1930 the average annual salary 
paid white teachers in eleven Southern 
states was $901, ranging from $715 in 
Arkansas to $1,546 in Maryland, while the 
average paid Negro teachers in the same 


4 Report by Fred McCuistion, Chairman. 
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states was $423, ranging from $226 in 
Mississippi to $1,168 in Maryland. In 1900 
the average annual salaries paid white 
teachers in seven Southern states was 
$162, ranging from $100 in North Carolina 
to $421 in Maryland, compared with $106 
for Negro teachers, ranging from $75 in 
North Carolina to $525 in Maryland. 

In 1930 ten Southern states transported 
749,434 pupils at a total cost of $12,782,- 
414. Slightly less than 2 per cent of the 
pupils transported were Negroes and less 
than 2 per cent of the funds expended for 
their transportation. 

Some type of equalization fund has been 
used in the South for a number of years, 
though the idea of a large state fund cre- 
ated to equalize educational opportunities 
is relatively new. Ten of the Southern 
states had equalization funds in 1930 
amounting to more than $20,000,000 and 
the amount has been increasing annually. 
The rapid growth of these equalization 
funds is most hopeful to those interested in 
equal opportunities for all children. How- 
ever, these funds have been provided and 
distributed under such diverse plans and 
circumstances that it is next to impossible 
to determine the amount going to Negro 
schools. In many cases the expenditure of 
these funds has increased the inequality in- 
stead of diminishing it. 

From the information contained in this 
report it is apparent that the Southern 
states are not able to provide public educa- 
tion for all children on an equal basis with 
the other sections of the country. If the 
children of the South are to have the educa- 
tional advantages available to other chil- 
dren of the nation, special financial support 
for public schools must be provided. How- 
ever, any Federal funds which are or may 
be made available for public education in 
the South should be so distributed as to 
guarantee there will be no discrimination in 
the use of such funds between the children 
of different races. Furthermore, such funds 
should be so used and distributed as to cor- 
rect the glaring inequalities which exist at 
present in the expenditures of school funds 
between the races. 








Sa 
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The White House, 
Washington, 
May 1, 1934. 

My pear Dr. Zook: 


In democracy education holds the most promising potential solution of the social 
and economic problems for peaceful, gradual, intelligent evolution toward the goals 
which we must set up for the preservation of the ideals and the happiness of our citizen- 
ship. 

As yet all too small a percentage of the Negro children of our country, especially in 
its rural sections, enjoys adequate or equitable facilities for the education which is Ameri- 
ca’s goal for every child. We have neither schools enough properly to accommodate the 
children who should be in attendance, nor educational offerings of the quality and variety 
adapted to their needs. How to meet these two fundamental requirements adequately, 
and the ramifications into which consideration of their varied aspects takes us, are the 
problems to which this conference will devote its attention. May it result in rendering the 
significant service it aspires to render to our country and to the Negro race. 

I regret that I cannot be with you in person, as I am in spirit, to bring you, rather 
than to send you my heartiest good wishes for the success of your deliberations. 


Kill 


Dr. George F. Zook, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES* 
Proposals adopted by 


The National Conference on Fundamental Problems 
in the Education of Negroes 


Washington, D.C., May 9-12, 1934 


In view of the fact that in many States Negroes are forced by law to attend segre- 
gated schools which are almost invariably inequitably provided and maintained; and be- 
cause of the inadequacy of these schools to serve the purpose of education in a democracy; 
and in order that equality of opportunity may be offered to all Americans; and in order 
that the Negro may meet effectively his obligations as an American citizen; and in order 
that America may have the benefit of those varied contributions possible only when the 
members of all races are allowed the fullest development; the following fundamentals in 
the education of Negroes are proposed by this Conference: 


I. Ultimate Educational Objectives and Ideals ' 


A. 


B. 


Home Life-—Equal economic opportunity, and political and social justice for all, 
which will make possible the realization and maintenance of home and family life 
in keeping with American ideals and standards. 

Vocations.—Adequate provision for professional and vocational education, and 
guidance; conducted by properly trained persons; and varied according to indi- 
vidual interests and abilities. 


. Citizenship.—Full participation in all phases of life in accordance with the highest 


ideals and practices of good citizenship. 


. Recreation and Leisure-—Adequate provision for wholesome recreational activi- 


ties, and adequate training for the better use of leisure time. 


. Health.—Healthful living and working conditions, and adequate health service 


and health education. 
Character.—The ability and disposition to make wise choices in the various life 


situations. 


II. Immediate Educational Objectives and Ideals 


A. 


B. 


Availability of Education—Schools and colleges available and accessible for ail 
Negro children, adequate in length of term, number of teachers, curriculum offer- 
ings, equipment, and facilities. 

Teachers and Teaching.—Selection, training, compensation, tenure, and working 
conditions of teachers in keeping with the highest standards of professional growth 
and leadership in recognition of their outstanding importance in the education 
of Negro children and in the leadership of Negro life; and the acceptance of the 
responsibility by all teachers of Negro youth to teach the fundamental principles 
and issues underlying our economic and social order. 


. Financial Support.—Adequate financial support of schools for Negro children, 


equitably distributed, and intelligently administered, with full recognition that 
there can be but one standard of adequacy. 


. Administration—Larger participation in the administration and control of schools 


byintelligent representatives of the people served; and curriculum differentiation 
and adaptation based on needs rather than on race. 


. Segregated Schools —Discouragement of and opposition to the extension of segre- 


gated schools. 


In the foregoing statement of objectives and ideals, the principle 
of the single standard should apply. 


* Copies of this statement including a copy of President Roosevelt's letter have been attractively printed on 
posters 16 by 20 inches, which may be secured from U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 
10 cents apiece with a 25 per cent discount for orders in quantity. 
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